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Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits at $25—Copies 
and Adaptations of 
Paris Models 


@, Our Suits at this price are style replicas 
of the season’s best high cost models— 
accurately copied to sell at this popular 
price. They are beautifully made, of high 
gerade materials, and perfectly tailored. 
Many new models have arrived during 
the past few days. 


@, Suits in gabardines, fine serges, novelty 
checks, hair line stripes, wool jersey cloths, 
silk and serge in combination, wool pop- 
lins and suitings. 


G, One model is developed in hair line stripe suiting, its 
only trimming being the material cut with stripe running 
across-wise. The jacket is thigh length, with nipped-in 
waist and very full flare; double breasted, tailored collar, 
set-in sleeves and smart tailored cuff. The skirt is 
strictly tailored with panels of self material 


@, Another is a Sport Suit fashioned of wool jersey cloth; 
full belted jacket, high collar, close-fitting cuff; skirt cut 
full flare, with belt and two pockets; in a good range 

of colors 


GA Suit that is extremely popular and much talked of is 
one in which the jacket falls very full from the neck; has 
raglan sleeve with tailored strapping and flare cuff; high 
flare collar; side pockets; jacket with side fastening. The 
skirt is full gathered with self belt. White silk and many 
white buttons are used to trim this effective suit, 

which comes in shepherd check and plain serges. "$25 


@, An especially attractive Suit at this price is one designed 
in men’s wear serge, hip length. The front of the jacket 
shows the semi-fitted lines; buttons high up at the neck or 
can be worn low; the back is fitted to waist line where a 
full peplum finished with belt gives the smart, effective 
silhouette. The skirt is distinctive, being cut with side 
yoke, where skirt fullness is tucked in under deep plaits. 
Contrasting silk collar and many buttons are used 

for trimming 
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Are You Able to Save Money? 


James J. Hill says, “If you are not 
able to save money, you must eventu- 
ally drop out of the race. The seed of 
success is not in you.” 

Too many men and women travel Life’s road 
with every day a hand to mouth struggle; too 
many find themselves so oppressed by the neces- 
sity of providing for their daily wants that they 
are not able to put the best of themselves into 
their work. 


A little saving and sensible investment 
would eliminate this. 


Just suppose, for instance, that you set 
aside a definite portion of your income each 
month for investment purpose; then every few 
months you invest these accumulations in one 
of our bonds. In a few years you will have ac- 
cumulated a fund of no mean proportions, and 
in addition, you will have this money securely 
invested and yielding an excellent income return. 


We’ve been handling investment accounts 
for 38 years and would be glad to explain our 
service to Saving Investors. 


Call or write for offerings. 
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worthy of collectors’ notice. 
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WHAT IS “SUCCESS”? 


Much of the discontent, the restless- 
ness, the uneasiness and the sense of 
futility and disappointment character- 
istic of the American life of today is un- 
doubtedly the result of the false stand- 
ards of success which were set up for the 
guidance of youth thirty or forty years 
ago, and which have been mistakenly 
maintained ever since, so that, uncon- 
sciously, the present American mind, 
realizing that it has not achieved success 
as measured by these standards, has 
become chronically unsatisfied. A consciousness of fail- 
ure, of being unable to attain their object, impairs the 
honest enjoyment of what has been accomplished in the 
innermost thought of a large number of Americans who, 
as they grow older, fall into the way of pessimism. 

Two definite goals were invariably emphasized in the 
teachings of the seventies as the real objects of life, and 
subsequent counsel, at home, in the school and even in 
the church, by word of mouth and in the printed page, 
varied little in the prescribed formula for successful 
endeavor. To be rich was to be a success, or, lacking 
wealth, the alternative was to be famous. To be both 
rich and famous was to achieve superlative and excep- 
tional success, but to miss both goals was to fail. 

Of course much was said about the necessity of being 
good, but this was rather a concomitant to success than 
an end in itself, it being pointed out that honesty was 
not only highly desirable but, what was more to the 
point, the best policy. Ambition was the highly essen- 
tial thing; that, whatever one was born to, he should 
strive mightily and without rest to attain a more exalted 
station. Above all, he was ceaselessly incited to seek 
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adjured to do so by straightforward means, this latter 
advice being added somewhat like an afterthought. 

This may be considered unjust to the teachers and 
preachers of our times, and of the period following the 
Civil War, yet it is scarcely an exaggerated statement. 
We have been taught to covet success, not peace of mind 
resultant from the consciousness of having done our best, 
and regardless of concrete, measurable results. We have 
been urged to “get there,’ just where was not definitely 
stated, but somewhere above the common herd, conspicu- 
ous over it either by reason of riches or of fame. 

The example of the proverbial “poor boy,’ the son 
of a humble butcher, baker or candlestick-maker, who 
became either very rich or very famous, and emerged 
out of obscurity to so-called “success,” has been insistent- 
ly dinned into youthful ears for three or four generations 
of American life. Whether he ultimately achieved hap- 
piness or content was not mentioned; it was sufficient to 
declare him successful to make him worthy of respect and 
emulation. 

Every American schoolboy has been repeatedly told 
the preposterous lie that it was possible for him to be- 
come president of the United States, and a very large 
number have believed the absurdity. If any one, teacher 
or preacher, has failed to emphasize the conspicuously 
successful, and pointed out the vast merit and real satis- 
faction of being a first-class, reliable mediocrity, one who 
serves well and faithfully in the ranks of the obscure and 
the materially unrewarded, it has been in a voice prac- 
tically unheard in the land. 

To be rich or to be great: this was “success,” and 
this was the object placed before the youth of the coun- 
try as the great desire of life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not possible for all to be either distinguished 
or wealthy. Some, indeed the vast majority, must nec- 
essarily fail of both objects, and even those who attained 
either of them often discovered, when too late, the falsity 
of the standards held up to them. There was evidently 
something very important left out of the formula for 
gaining success. 

There were few, if any, who taught the truth of a 
success possible to those who attained neither riches nor 
fame; who proclaimed the merit of being honestly com- 
mon-place, of gladly serving for the satisfaction of doing 
ordinary work well and faithfully, of being a part of 
the mass, thereby aiding to leaven the whole, of follow- 
ing loyally instead of leading, of being simple and nat- 
ural and performing worthily and acceptably the obvious 
duties of life in that station in which one is put and to 
which his modest gifts are equal. 

This being so, all striving for pre-eminence of dis- 
tinction or of possessions, and many failing to achieve it, 
it followed that disappointment and the sense of non- 
success and futility were dominant thoughts in the Amer- 
ican mind. It followed, also, that many confounded 
notoriety with fame, and quickly-won wealth, slippery 
to hold, with solid, fairly earned fortune. As a result, 
there exists that overstrain, that tension of life, which is 
characteristic of Americans, and that frenzied endeavor 
to go further and do more than abilities justify or 
mental and physical strength warrants. 

Hence the land is overfull of misfits and pretenders ; 
women posing as social reformers who might have made 
excellent cooks; natural-born cobblers with senatorial 
ambitions; men admirably qualified by nature to be use- 
ful artisans making of themselves poor lawyers and in- 
competent doctors; editors who should be reporters, and 
writers of books who would have done better at black- 
smithing. All striving for leadership, and few content 
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to be inconspicuous followers; many seeking to be 
wealthy who would be happier and better content with 
the merest competency. 

As it was not given to all to “succeed” according to 
the shallow conception of the meaning of the word, those 
who fail by this same standard must consider themselves, 
therefore, as among the useless, the undesirable-—among 
those who have lived in vain because they have lived 
obscurely, and who, when they die, must be recorded as 
of no consequence to the world, because they died poor. 
Such thoughts are bitter to him who has found it impos- 
sible, with his qualifications, to attain either of the goals 
which have been pointed out to him as the sole objective 
of the successful. 

It is time that such false doctrine was discouraged, 
and that Americans realized that success does not neces- 
sarily imply the attainment of distinction or wealth. 
Indeed, after all is said and done, he who attains old age 
having lived a simple, obscure life, who has performed 
his duties faithfully, who has been true in his relations 
to others, a good husband and father, a man who has 
paid his just debts and loyally performed that which was 
to be expected of him, serving in the ranks through all 
the years, and ending distinguished above his fellows 
neither by wealth nor by reputation, may rightfully 
lay claim to as great a success as his more pretentious 
brother. 

Such an ideal of life is seldom set up as admirable 
and well worthy of any man’s effort, and yet it would 
be far better for America if more of its citizens were 
taught that a contented mind, at peace with the world, 
brings greater success than striving after the unattain- 
able, and that it is enough for any man to accomplish 
that he shall live cleanly all his life, pay his debts, do 
his duty, bear his share of the ordinary burdens and 
be kind to those about him, whether or not he amasses 
wealth or achieves distinction, for success is something 
more than getting either money or prominence. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL BUNCO GAME 


A perennial source of revenue to its otherwise penni- 
less promoter is the little game of biographical bunco, to 
which almost every man who has risen beyond the level 
of the lowest average of citizenship has fallen a victim, 
at least once, and perhaps many times, in his life. There 
are dear, trustful souls who have become so accustomed 
to the process that they have ceased to find it unpleasant, 
indeed they have come to regard it as rather an exhila- 
rating experience, well worth the money it costs them. 
These are they who are invariably found in the biograph- 
ical galleries, and are the prop and mainstay of this 
branch of the bunco profession. 

The method of approach employed by the biographi- 
cal bunco-steerer may either be by direct personal touch 
or by mail. In either case it is insidious, wily and obse- 
quious. The fundamental basis of the game, the almost 
certain secret of its success, lies in the human desire to 
be regarded as distinguished among his fellows, which is 
believed to exist in every mortal, however obscure and 
unimportant he may happen actually to be. Usually, his 
desire thus to be exalted is in proportion to his obscurity 
and unimportance, and he can almost surely be counted 
upon to swallow bait, hook, and part of the line dangled 
before him by the promoter, if he imagines himself a far 
greater personage than he actually is, as most men do. 

The fatal step which leads to subsequent and re- 
peated victimizations is taken when the unfortunate first 
allows his name and biography to be printed anywhere 
or under any circumstances. Thereafter, he is marked 
for regular and seasonable slaughter; the biographical 


bunco men have him on their lists, they know he can be 
touched at intervals of more or less frequency, and for 
large or small sums, dependent upon his class. 

The approach by mail is simple and very inexpensive. 
The promoter puts the original biographical sketch into 
type and mails a proof of it to the prospective victim. 
It artfully contains a few errors. Accompanying the 
proof, which is pasted on the same sheet, is a notification 
that the recipient’s name has been “elected for represen- 
tation” in the forthcoming edition of ‘““Eminent Ameri- 
cans of Our Time.” He is respectfully requested to 
make corrections and additions. Inconspicuously the 
notice says that the only obligation involved is the ac- 
ceptance of one copy of the great work containing his 
biography, with the casual remark, “payable on deliv- 
ery,” which in nine cases out of ten the subject overlooks, 
as it was expected he would. 

In reading the biography sent him, the victim natu- 
rally notices the errors and corrects them. While he is 
at it he adds a few more items in the glorious history 
of his remarkable life. A stamped and addressed en- 
velope being thoughtfully provided him for the purpose, 
he returns the corrected sheet to the “publisher,” and 
he is safely hooked. Thereafter his hide is securely 
tacked to the ridgepole of the biographical bunco man’s 
wigwam, only to be ransomed by payment of the price 
fixed upon it. 

In due time arrives a fat, loathsome, puffy, padded 
volume, with gilt edges and an imitation Russia leather 
cover, upon which is stamped, in noxious gold letters, 
“Eminent Americans of Our Time.” He instantly rec- 
ognizes it as another of those biographical atrocities, 
which is of no value except to throw at a yowling cat, 
and, even so, unsatisfactory because of its flimsy and 
uncertain binding. He has forgotten about the incident 
of the revised proof, which happened months previously, 
and vaguely wonders what conceited ass has sent him 
such a book. Before tossing it into the waste basket, 
he glances through its thick pages and is horrified to 
find himself represented, in company with several hun- 
dred other nobodies, by a long biography which reads 
like drool and looks sillier even than it sounds. 

Ashamed of having such a volume in his possession, 
he hurriedly orders it thrown into the outer darkness of 
the ash bin, and tries to forget about it. A few days 
later comes a bill for the book—it may be for ten, fifteen 
or twenty dollars, according to what ransom has been 
fixed upon him by the “publisher.” With virtuous in- 
dignation he demands authority for the claim, and in 
reply is blandly shown the original proof as corrected 
by him, which is called “subscription data.” By making 
the corrections he has tacitly consented to the appear- 
ance of his biography in the pernicious volume. 

There may be no legal claim upon him for the amount 
of the bill, but rather than have a row and admit himself 
victimized he, like ninety-nine out of the other hundred 
idiots in “Eminent Americans of Our Time,” pays it, 
and so the biographical bunco game, as played by mail, 
ends successfully and as designed by its enterprising 
operator. 

The personal approach is more difficult and expen- 
sive, and requires greater tact. It is usually played for 
larger stakes and is therefore more remunerative to the 
individual worker. The interview necessary to hook the 
victim is usually secured by a note of introduction. That 
it is signed by some one unknown to the prospective lamb 
is unimportant, so long as its presentation secures an 
audience. 

The great work about to be published is, of course, 
of “national significance.” It will contain only the biog- 
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raphies of the most notable and distinguished representa- 
tives of bench and bar, or of the banking interests, or of 
the sarsaparilla and soda industry, as the case may be. 
Here, business of showing the “eminent” names already 
given the priceless privilege of representation between 
its matchless covers, and their uniform acceptances of 
the high honour. 

If the victim demurs, he is told that his biography 
is absolutely essential to the success of the work. The 
implication is given that no charge will be made for 
printing his life’s history, which is true, the charge being 
made for the book. By a certain amount of flattery and 
coercion the biography is duly extracted. Later comes 
the master stroke of genius, which ends in a subscription 
for a very considerable sum, and the clever biographical 
bunco man wins while the farmer invariably loses. 

Statistics show that one is born every minute, and as 
long as this remains true the biographical bunco game, 
with or without the imitation steel engraved portrait, 
which is a refinement of predatory cruelty, will remain 
one of the most flourishing and prosperous little indus- 
tries of happy America, the never-failing resource of the 
three-card monte man when denied the privileges of his 
usual and more congenial vocation by reason of too 
stringent police regulations. 


UNWILLING PROSPERITY 

Whatever burdens the European war may have laid 
on President Wilson’s administration, it has almost 
wholly removed the one which, two years ago, promised 
to be the heaviest of all. Then the whole country was 
excited over the revision of the tariff, and prophesying 
disaster, or the reverse, as the case might be, with in- 
tense conviction. The manufacturers of the eastern 
states were, of course, generally aggrieved; and their 
solid republicanism fairly yearned for hard times in 
order that, when the next election drew near, they could 
level accusing fingers at the Democrats who had brought 
on the evil day. 

It is not at all likely that hard times would have 
followed the revision of the tariff even if events had 
been allowed to take a normal course. The natural 
resources of the country were too great to permit of any 
extensive suffering from such a cause. But some lines of 
industry would doubtless have been more or less seri- 
ously affected; and with an army of Jeremiahs ready on 
the slightest excuse to proclaim the hopelessness of the 
situation, it was to be expected that clamor against the 
administration would be loud and violent. 

The mouths of those who wanted to purchase political 
victory at the price of economic welfare have been effec- 
tively shut by the volume of business resulting from 
European conditions. The most they have been able to 
say has been, “Anyway, if it hadn’t been for the war, 
you'd have seen where we'd be,’ which is utterly weak 
and unconvincing. The tariff problem, though not for- 
gotten, has become useless as a club with which to thump 
the Democrats at election time. No concern whose net 
earnings for three months jump from ten million to 
fifty-one million dollars—the figures are those given in 
the report of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
last quarters of 1914 and 1915, respectively—can com- 
plain that its business has been improperly curtailed by 
adverse legislation. 

The report issued by the National City Bank, of New 
York, summarizing business conditions at the beginning 
of 1916, is so clear and emphatic that certain paragraphs 
from it are worth quoting in this connection: 

“Business conditions in the opening month of 1916 
have been very encouraging from almost every view- 


point. It would be easier to name the unsatisfactory 
features than the favorable ones. Trade is good in 
nearly all lines. Omitting New York City on account 
of the Stock Exchange operations, a comparison of bank 
clearings for the country shows a gain of about twenty- 
five per cent over a year ago. Railway traffic is uncom- 
monly heavy and earnings, both gross and net, are sur- 
passing all records. The benefits of the large expendi- 
tures made in the last dozen years for the purpose of 
reducing operating costs are realized under a full volume 
of traffic as it has not been possible to realize them here- 
tofore. 

“The steel industry continues at the highest possible 
rate of production. Every old furnace and mill that 
can be made to do service is back in commission, and an 
important amount of construction is being done. Prices 
continue to advance upon early deliveries, and contracts 
are being made for delivery as far ahead as the first half 
of 1917. While war orders are still an important factor 
in the work being done, they are a diminishing factor in 
the volume of business being booked. The producers 
naturally are giving the preference to their regular lines 
of business and their regular customers, and from pres- 
ent appearances the cessation of war business will be a 
much less serious matter than has been apprehended. 

“The coal business is more than good, with prices 
better than at any time last year prior to November. 
There are innumerable export orders in the market, but 
few vessels available. Stocks are being accumulated by 
dealers and large consumers against a suspension of 
mining operations in the spring. 

“The metal-mining industry continues at high pres- 
sure. The price of crude and refined mineral oil con- 
tinues to rise, and this has stimulated great activity in 
development work in the producing fields, with a cor- 
responding demand for supplies. 

“The production of woolen, cotton and silk fabrics is 
at the highest rate in the history of the country, and the 
business is now on a profitable basis, the stage having 
been reached where buyers are more concerned about 
deliveries than prices. Much is heard of a critical situa- 
tion in dyestuffs, but it does not seem to interfere seri- 
ously in production. 

“The industries dependent upon building operations, 
i. e., lumber, brick, cement, etc., are all doing well now, 
and winter building operations are unusually active. 
There is a scarcity of labor which threatens to curtail 
the supply of materials, and it is possible that the rise 
of prices may curtail building operations in 1916. 

“The total foreign trade of the country in 1915 was 
$5,329,521,248, with exports of $3,550,915,393, and im- 
ports of $1,778,605,855. The previous record for ex- 
ports was $2,484,018,292, in 1913, and for imports 
$1,818,073,055, in 1912. The balance of trade in favor 
of the United States in 1915 was $1,772,309,538, against 
the previous record of $691,421,812 in 1913.” 

Under conditions such as these, it does not seem pos- 
sible that the “business interests’? which before the war 
raised their voices so loudly in protest against tariff 
reduction can find much to say on the subject when the 
time of election approaches. The war has not proved 
that the present tariff law was enacted in the wisest 
possible way, but it has deprived its enemies of the one 
effective argument against it—the argument of results. 
Those who devoutly hoped to be hardest hit, in order that 
they might force a return to earlier conditions, have been 
silenced by their own order-books; and it must be some 
satisfaction to the administration to realize that their 
new burdens have not simply been added to their old 
ones, but have, in some measure, replaced them. 
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THE WAR 


Undiminished activity was 
reported in the various fields 
from Wednesday, March 22, 
through Tuesday, March 28, 
but with varying success. The 
struggle around Verdun, al- 
though incessantly pushed by the German offensive, re- 
sulted in no substantial gains, but the Russians were 
evidently moderately successful on the Riga front, on 
the Bukowina border and in Persia. Renewed submarine 
and aéroplane activity were also features of the week. 


RESULTS OF THE VERDUN STRUGGLE 


From Tuesday until Sunday of last week the Ger- 
mans maintained a grilling artillery fire on the French 
lines along the Meuse in the Forest of Malancourt, 
which, however, resulted in no material advance in posi- 
tion. Haucourt Hill, west of Verdun, was occupied, and 
three thousand prisoners taken, which brings the total 
of unwounded prisoners captured in the Verdun cam- 
paign to a possible thirty thousand. The vantage gained 
by Harcourt Hill was not regarded by the French as 
significant, and they replied with a “curtain” of artillery 
and rifle fire, which presumably served as a check to 
further German progress. 

The fighting was particularly bitter in the Vaux- 
Douaumont region, to the northeast of Verdun. The 
general direction of the important part of the fighting 
seems to have concentrated west of the Meuse, the in- 
tense struggle northwest of Verdun itself spreading to 
merge with the conflicts in the Argonne, where French 
artillery was directed vigorously against German posi- 
tions near La Fille Morte and Montfaucon. The latter 
place is within the immediate zone surrounding Verdun. 

Although the Germans admittedly still have the best 
of the situation, they have not made the sweeping gains 
expected, and bulletins indicated a lack of enthusiasm in 
their later attacks which is significant. The French still 
control part of Haucourt Hill, according to official bulle- 
tins, and although their formation in the Malancourt 
region has resolved itself into an awkward salient, owing 
to repeated German attacks, their front has not shown 
any signs of yielding to the enormous pressure against it. 


RUSSIAN GAINS 


The Russians, evidently taking advantage of the pre- 
occupation of the Germans at Verdun, were unusually 
active in the territory near Dwinsk, along a ten-mile 
front, attacking the Vilna Railroad and German com- 
munications between that point and Dwinsk. The align- 
ment of the German forces in this region may be de- 
scribed as an arc, with that portion of their army directly 
before Dwinsk as the point in the are extending the 
farthest into Russian territory. This makes their lines 
especially susceptible to flanking movements on the part 
of the Russians north and south of Dwinsk. 

If the Russians’ attempt is successful, the German 
columns would be flattened into a straight line stretch- 
ing from Friedrichstadt to Svienstsyany, which would 
result in a loss to them of approximately fifty miles. 
Reports from Berlin insist that the Russian efforts have 
been fruitless, and that they have been repulsed with 


heavy losses, at the same time admitting that the center 
of battle has been the region south of Dwinsk, while the 
Russians report substantial gains in this region. Bal- 
ancing one report against the other, it seems clear that, 
so far, the latter have been at least partially successful. 

Later the Russians were reported active along a 
seventy-mile front in the Dwina region, but the signifi- 
cant fighting appears to have been confined to the imme- 
diate vicinity of Dwinsk. 

In the campaign along the Dniester, the Russians 
were also successful, driving the Austrians from a strong 
position they have held for six months at Uscieczko, on 
the Bukowina border, north of the large town of Czerno- 
witz. This comprised fortifications guarding a bridge 
over the Dniester, and the aim of the Russians is de- 
clared to be an attack on the line from Czartorysk to 
Kovel in Russia. 

In Persia the Russian forces entered the old capital, 
Ispahan, which indicates a movement farther to the south 
than has previously been reported, and apparently means 
that a portion at least of the grand duke’s army is strik- 
ing in the direction of the Persian Gulf. 

The Turks reported that they decisively repulsed a 
British attack on the right bank of the Tigris near Fela- 
hie, on the Irak front, and made a successful air raid on 
Kut-el-Amara. 


WARFARE ON THE SEA 


On March 24 the British steamer Sussex was tor- 
pedoed in the British Channel, but remained afloat until 
assistance could be summoned. The passengers were 
taken off and the damaged vessel towed to Boulogne. 
The casualties were estimated at fifty, no Americans 
being reported killed. The British liner Minneapolis 
was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, resulting in the 
loss of eleven lives. It had been employed in the trans- 
port service and was carrying troops at the time of the 
disaster. A French transport from Salonika, also with 
troops on board, struck a mine and went down, seventy- 
three persons being reported rescued. Six merchant ves- 
sels, one German, two French, and three British, were 
reported destroyed during the week. And in an engage- 
ment between the armed British merchant cruiser Alcan- 
tara and the German raider Greif, in the North Sea, 
both vessels were sunk. The Greif was equipped for 
raiding, after the style of the formidable and _ better 
known Moewe. 

As a direct result of the political situation created 
by the discussion of submarine warfare in the Reichstag, 
on March 24, a split occurred in the socialist representa- 
tion, eighteen radicals revolting against the supporters 
within their own ranks of Chancellor von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s naval policy. A new party was thus created 
in the radical wing. 

In spite of this sharp protest against the von Tirpitz 
form of more intensive submarine warfare, the chan- 
cellor is reported to have the unqualified support of the 
majority in the Reichstag, an evidence of this being indi- 
cated in the fact that the rules committee recently de- 
cided to exclude the submarine question from public 
debate, at least for the present. 

In order to more clearly define the position of the 
United States upon the questions of submarine warfare 
and the arming of merchant vessels for defensive pur- 
poses, Secretary Lansing is now drafting a statement of 
the administration’s decisions on these moot subjects, 
which may serve as a guide in future negotiations be- 
tween this government and foreign powers. It is pos- 
sible that this may take the form of a circular memo- 
randum. 
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WHEN THE MORMONS DWELT AMONG US: I 


Evupocia BALDWIN MaArsH 


At this time, all the world knows who and what 
manner of people the Mormons are, and I write, not to 
give a detailed account of their history as a sect, but 
merely to relate a few incidents of my own experience, 
and to state some facts of which I have personal knowl- 
edge. For a term of years, these people were our close 
neighbors in the state of Illinois. I saw them welcomed, 
and I witnessed in turn their growth and prosperity, and 
their downfall and expulsion from the state. 

In 1836, the Mormons came to Hancock County in 
a very sorry plight. According to their own tale, they 
were fugitives for righteousness’ sake, driven from Mis- 
souri by the religious intolerance of their neighbors. 
They were in utter destitution, and their misery was 
enhanced by the fact that the flight from their homes was 
in the dead of winter. 

They crossed the Mississippi 


River at Quincy, where they 
were treated with great kind- 
ness, and given food, shelter, 
and raiment. The citizens of 
Quincy even held a_ public 
meeting and passed resolutions 
denouncing the “border ruf- 
fians of Missouri’ for so cruel- 
ly misusing a godly people. 
These “ruffians” were too far 
removed to present their side 
of the case. 

For some time the “Saints,” 
as the Mormons styled them- 
selves, succeeded in posing as 
martyrs. Many of them dis- 
persed throughout the county, 
and everywhere they received 
sympathy, kind treatment, and 
employment. Both their need 
and their numbers made them 
willing to work for very low 
wages. This was a boon in- 
deed to the overworked farm- 
ers, who were devoutly thank- 
ful to obtain this unexpected 
help in their strenuous life. 
The younger women, both mar- 
ried and single, went out as 
servants, and, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they were faithful 
and efficient. 

Apparently, they were a 
serious, sober-minded people, 
desirous of living up to their 
name of “Latter Day Saints.” 
Their demeanor was very sanc- 
timonious, and in many cases I 
think the sanctity was not all 
assumed. 

When these people first came 
among us, Joseph Smith was in 
a Missouri jail. Early in the 
spring, he escaped—it was 
afterwards said that the au- 
thorities connived at his escape 
in order to be rid of him. He 


ec 


ng 


joined his flock, and was earnestly solicited by the people 
on both sides of the river to locate his projected city 
with them. 

After much deliberation, he chose the little village 
of Commerce, on the east bank, as the site for the future 
city of Nauvoo. A call was sent to all the dispersed 
faithful to come and build up the new Zion. The vacant 
cabins throughout Hancock and the adjoining counties, 
of which they had taken possession, were again deserted, 
and the roads leading to Commerce were thronged. For 
not only the Mormons themselves came at Smith’s bid- 
ding, but their gentile converts as well. 

The farmers living in the vicinity of Commerce vied 
with each other in their haste to sell their land to the 
Mormons for town lots. Smith ever promised lordly 
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prices, but if, when the day of reckoning came, he found 
payment inconvenient, an alleged “‘revelation,” and a 
“Thus saith the Lord,” settled the claim forever. Some 
of these duped landowners joined their fortunes with 
those of the Mormons, not because théy were converted 
to the Mormon belief, but because, being intelligent men, 
they saw an opportunity to gain power and influence. 
Thus the money they did not get for their land advanced 
their worldly position, for they, and their descendants, 
have always been leaders and dictators among the Saints. 

During the palmy days of their Missouri sojourn, the 
Mormons had sent many teachers abroad. Soon after 
Nauvoo was founded, the little colony began to reap the 
fruits of the zealous labors of these missionaries. Great 
numbers of converts came from England. Some were 
unskilled and ignorant, ill-fitted to take care of them- 
selves in a strange country, but many were skilled work- 
ers in different crafts. Scotland and Wales also sent 
their quota, for these countries, too, had been thoroughly 
canvassed by the Mormons. They had described, in 
most glowing terms, this new country. According to 
them, tropical trees of all kinds bordered the streets of 
Nauvoo, and the fruit could be gathered without money 
and without price; although, for that matter, they de- 
clared that both gold and silver were to be had for the 
asking. Some of these deluded people had believed 
that, in truth, they were coming to the New Jerusalem, 
where living waters flowed by the tree of life. 

The reality was too great a shock for many. The 
diseases common in a new country claimed some; priva- 
tion took its toll; others succumbed to homesickness; and 
still others sought the gentiles, and tried to forget that 
they had been Mormon dupes. But the “Saints” kept 
their hold on the greater number, and, in time, broke 
them in to the weary work of giving tithes of time and 
money to build the city and the “Temple.” 

The politicians soon saw in this fast-growing city a 
condition of affairs worth looking into. It was evident 
that Smith would control the vote of his people; which 
would be the party so fortunate as to control Smith? 
Their ardent desire to obtain his favor and support -led 
the leaders of both parties to visit him frequently at his 
home, the ““Mansion House.” There they paid the exor- 
bitant prices he charged for entertainment, laughed at 
his coarse jokes and stories, and flattered his self-conceit 
in every possible way. Smith, despite his immense con- 
ceit, was astute, and treated all alike. Naturally, he 
was much elated at this turn in the tide of his affairs; 
from poverty and a Missouri prison, he was being rap- 
idly borne to wealth and power. 

In September, 1839, the city was definitely laid out, 
and the name changed from Commerce to Nauvoo. The 
following winter, it was granted many unusual privileges 
by the legislature. With others not so well known, 
Stephen A. Douglas and Sidney H. Little pushed the 
act granting Nauvoo its charter. This provided for a 
city, a university, and a “Military Legion,” represented, 
respectively, by a city council, a board of trustees, and 
a court-martial. Each of these bodies was invested with 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers; that is, they 
were given the right “to enact, establish, ordain, and 
execute all laws and ordinances not repugnant to the 
constitution of this state or of the United States.” 

No proviso appears in the act guarding against in- 
fringement of the laws of the state or of the United 
States. That proviso, usual in charters, may or may 
not have been purposely omitted, but an examination of 
all other charters granted at this same session will show 
that in each was a proviso providing against infraction 
of the laws as well as the constitution. It is an obvious 
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fact that, in so passing the bill, the judiciary committee, 
both houses of the legislature, and the governor who 
signed the bill omitted the performance of their plain 
duty. 

The “Military Legion” was made independent of the 
rest of the military of the state. The title of the com- 
manding officer, ‘““Lieutenant-General,’ was unknown 
elsewhere in state or nation. Any citizen of the county 
was at liberty to join, the natural sequence being that 
all the “Faithful” were at once enrolled. 

With such an auspicious beginning, no wonder Smith 
was puffed up with pride and arrogance, and soon pro- 
claimed that ‘“‘the whole earth, together with the posses- 
sions of the gentiles, will be brought under the sway of 
the Saints.” 

By 1842, the Mormon population of Hancock County 
was sixteen thousand. About that time Henry Caswell, 
an English gentleman, visited the colony, and wrote con- 
cerning the “Prophet”: “I had the honour of an interview 
with the Prophet. He is coarse and plebeian in aspect; 
his countenance exhibits a mixture of the knave and the 
clown; on one finger of his large, fat hand, he wears 
a massive gold ring; I could not observe his eyes, for 
he was deficient in that open, staid, fixed look which 
characterizes an honest man. . -. The Mormon sys- 
tem, mad as it is, has method in its madness. Many 
shrewd minds are at work on its maintenance and propa- 
gation, and whatever may befall its organizers, it has, in 
itself, the elements of increase and endurance.” It seems 
to me these last words were prophetic, for though, a very 
few years later, a sudden and violent death befell its 
founders, the system certainly both endured and in- 
creased. 

In 1841 I first saw the Mormon leaders. A young 
lawyer of Carthage met an untimely death by accident, 
and all the church dignitaries attended the funeral. The 
long procession passed near my father’s home, and for 
the first time I saw the men so much talked about. The 
Smiths were large men, with coarse, heavy features; 
Joseph, in particular, was a stupid, sleepy-looking man, 
whose face held no hint of intellect or asceticism, such 
as one would naturally expect to find expressed on the 
face of a prophet. They were dressed in the uniform 
of the “Legion,” which had an extraordinarily high col- 
lar. Riding, as they did, in the high-built buggies of 
that day, they looked gigantic. 

During this time of Mormon prosperity, while Nau- 
voo was rapidly filling with people from all parts of the 
world, many excursions and pleasure parties were ar- 
ranged to visit the city. On one occasion, some members 
of our family joined such a party and took me with 
them. We dined at Smith’s large hotel, the “Mansion 
House.” After dinner we were told that for a small 


‘sum we could view some Egyptian mummies that were 


on exhibition in an adjoining room. We all went in, 
and found the mummies presided over by Smith’s mother, 
a trim-looking old woman, dressed in a black silk gown, 
with a white apron and cap. 

With a long wand, she pointed out to us the supposed 
Pharaoh of the Exodus himself, his wife, and his daugh- 
ters. Then followed a detailed account of the life of 
each. Upon my asking her how she had obtained all 
this information, she replied in a severely virtuous tone, 
in a manner calculated to repress all further doubt and 
questioning, ““My son Joseph recently received a revela- 
tion from the Lord regarding these people and their 
times. He told it all to me.” 

We saw on this visit, as often afterwards, the “Elect 
Lady,” as Smith profanely called his first wife. She 


was a tall, austere woman, gaunt of form, and very plain 
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of feature, but said to be of sensible, practical character. 
Stately and solemn, she sometimes appeared in public 
at Smith’s high functions, or dress parade affairs, in rich 
costumes of velvet, with her hair dressed high with 
plumes. It was said she had no faith in her husband 
as a prophet. Certainly, she refused later to leave the 
hotel, or to go with the Mormons to Utah. Long after 
the “Exodus,” she acted as landlady, and when, after 
Smith’s death, she married Mr. Bidaman, together they 
kept the inn to the end of their days. 

At this time we visited the “Temple.” The interior 
was not finished, but the exterior was certainly of very 
imposing appearance. Smith claimed its cost to be one 
and a half million dollars—surely a large sum to wring 
from the poor people who were his dupes. They gave 
not only the work of every 
tenth day, but also the tenth 
of all their earnings from 
farms, shops, or labor of any 
kind. It was said at the 
time, by men who claimed to 
know, that three or four 
hundred thousand dollars 
would have been ample for 
such a building—what_ be- 
came of the residue is left to 
conjecture. 

My brother had viewed 
the laying of the cornerstone 
of the “Temple” on April 6, 
1841. It was a grand affair, 
according to the Nauvoo pa- 
per, “an imposing occasion.” 
Smith, in his gorgeous 
uniform as “Lieutenant- 
General” of the “Legion,” 
led the procession, followed 
by the officers and_ their 
minor satellites, all in bril- 
liant uniforms. Next in line 
were many ladies in costly 
apparel, on fine horses. 
Then came the Indians, 
from the reservation across 
the river, led by old Chief 
Keokuk, whose gigantic stat- 
ure towered above his dusky 
followers. Smith always 
showed great favor to the 
Indians. Did he look for- 
ward to a time when they 
might be valuable allies? 

We toiled up many flights of stairs to the very top 
of the “Temple,” where we were rewarded by a splendid 
view of the city, the Mississippi River half encircling 
it, and the Indian. reservation across the river in 
Iowa. Descending, we saw, on the main floor of the 
“Temple,” the “Brazen Sea.” This was a capacious 
layer of wood, about twenty feet square, which rested 
upon the backs of twelve oxen, also of wood, but finished 
to resemble stone. Our guide assured us they really 
were stone, but I saw a visitor take from his pocket a 
penknife and stealthily thrust the small, sharp blade into 
one of the great, wide-horned creatures. 

The “revelation” which commanded the building of 
the “Temple” gave explicit orders also for the erection 
of a fine hotel, in which certain rooms were to be sacred 
to Smith and his family; they were to be to them “a 
possession forever.” This building, however, was not 


finished before the ‘‘Exodus.”’ 
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About this time, two years after the founding of 
Nauvoo, it was reported that Smith had received a “reve- 
lation” with regard to the taking of “spiritual wives,” 
and that these “celestial marriages” had been enjoined. 
The better class of Mormons strenuously denied that 
such a revelation had been received, but Smith circu- 
lated it in writing among a few of the chosen, and it 
was afterwards openly espoused at Salt Lake City as a 
doctrine of the church. 

In this “revelation,” great pains had been taken to 
conciliate Smith’s wife, Emma, and to prepare her for 
the new dispensation. In it, she was addressed by 
name, and adjured to obey or be destroyed. Outwardly, 
she was compelled to acquiesce, but I imagine she felt 
as indignant as any right-minded woman might under 
the same circumstances. 

My sister once heard her 
express her opinion of spir- 
itual marriages. On this oc- 
casion my sister and her 
husband, who were in Nau- 
voo on a business trip, went 
into the hotel parlor on the 
morning of the second day 
of their stay to await the 
call to breakfast. Ten or 
twelve young women were 
assembled here, laughing and 
talking. Mrs. Emma Smith 
presently joined them, and 
recognizing my sister, whom 
she had met before, entered 
into conversation with her. 
Upon my sister asking, 
“Mrs. Smith, where does 
your church get this doc- 
trine of spiritual wives?” 
her face flushed scarlet, and 
her eyes blazed as she re- 
plied, “Straight from hell, 
madam.” Some of the young 
women blushed too, others 
giggled, and_ still others 
were stolid and indifferent. 
One of these girls had for- 
merly worked for my sister 
as seamstress. My sister 
talked with her, offering her 
work and help for her fam- 
ily, who were very poor, if 
she would but leave the 
Mormons. The girl prom- 
ised that she would, but she never did, and my sister 
never saw her again. 

The privileges granted the Nauvoo “Legion” have 
been mentioned. In Smith’s hands, the “Legion” soon 
became a great power, and both political parties looked 
longingly at the votes he controlled. For a time Smith 
remained neutral, but finally he joined the ranks of the 
Democrats. 

It happened in this manner. A prominent Whig was 
nominated for Congress by his party. Smith promised 
him his own and the Mormon vote, but, at the election, 
every Mormon, except Smith, voted for the Democratic 
candidate. Smith kept his word, so far as his personal 
vote was concerned, but he had a “revelation” instruct- 
ing every other Mormon to vote against the Whig. 

In 1844, before the nominations for the presidency 
of the United States, Smith wrote to every man men- 
tioned for the office, asking his views regarding the pun- 
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The Old Courthouse at Carthage 


ishment due the people of Missouri for their alleged 
persecution of the Mormons. In Smith’s opinion, none 
of these prospective candidates were duly severe. Hence, 
in the Nauvoo Times and Seasons, his name appeared 
in flaming headlines as candidate for the presidency of 
the United States, with Sidney Rigdon as his running 
mate. Such was his inflated self-esteem and insane 
ambition. 

Very soon after the “Faithful” were gathered to- 
gether to form the Nauvoo settlement, the citizens of the 
county saw they had made a great mistake in welcoming 
the Mormons among them. This change of mind was 
not due to statements from the Missourians, but to the 
actions of the Mormons themselves. They were many 
in number, their leaders had many projects planned that 
required means. Hence, to supply their own immediate 
needs, and to furnish capital to carry out the mandates 
of the church, raids were frequently made into the coun- 
try for the purpose of “lifting” cattle, horses, and prod- 
uce of every kind. There was little or no redress, for 
Smith, as mayor, had the right to resort to the habeas 
corpus act. No matter how many were arrested by 
county officers, they were set at liberty by this act, and 
before further steps could be taken, they were out of 
reach. 

A few years ago a man who had suffered severely 
from Mormon depredations told me this story. From 
time to time, Smith sent his men to this man with orders 
for cattle, hay, grain, and other farm produce. He re- 
ceived partial pay, at intervals, but the bill, as a whole, 
became larger and larger. No attention was paid to his 
requests for settlement, but the orders continued to 
arrive. Becoming impatient, he mounted his horse one 
morning and rode to Nauvoo to demand settlement. 
Smith received him with a great show of cordiality, 
promised him immediate payment—and charged him a 
round sum for his dinner at the hotel. 

Immediately after dinner, Smith disappeared, tem- 
porarily, as the man supposed, so he went out for a short 
stroll through the town. Before he had walked a block, 
he was surrounded by six rough-looking men, each of 
whom had a large pine stick in his hand, which he was 
whittling vigorously with a bowie knife. They gradu- 
ally pressed nearer and nearer to him until the points 


of their knives almost touched him as 
they cut viciously at the pine. Sur- 
prised and indignant, the man gave the 
one nearest him a forcible kick on the 
shins, inquiring at the same time what 
they meant by such conduct. Taking 
no notice either of his words or his ac- 
tions, they merely pressed closer, and 
whittled faster. A crowd began to 
gather. Seeing no way of ridding him- 
self of these men, and realizing that 
their demonstration was prompted by 
some sinister motive, he returned to the 
hotel as quickly as possible. By the 
time he went up the hotel steps, the 
crowd and the whittling men had dis- 
appeared. 

Upon inquiring for Smith and being 
told that he was out of town, he ordered 
his horse. No sooner had he mounted 
than he was again surrounded by the 
whittlers, who hastened his _horse’s 
movements by pricking it with their 
sharp sticks. Not a word was spoken, 
but when they were well out of the city 
limits, they left him. 

As he was unarmed, he was too thankful to escape 
with his life to make any ado about his money, though 
he never received a penny of the amount owed him. In 
the county, tales of murder and disappearance were rife; 
those to whom the Mormons owed large sums of money 
had a peculiar way of vanishing. He had given the 
stories little credence, but, even had he done so, he would 
not have believed that he himself could be subjected to 
such treatment, for Smith had always shown him atten- 
tion and courtesy. 

But he was not through with the Mormons. In the 
course of a fortnight, another demand for supplies was 
made, with which, of course, he did not comply. The 
result was that, in one night, several hundred beautiful 
young fruit trees were girdled, and so totally destroyed. 

My father died before these people became so notori- 
ous, and my mother, being left with the care of the 
family and the farm, sometimes hired Mormon men for 
the heavy work. One who was thus employed to split 
logs into rails for fencing was a dark, ruddy man of 
immense stature, Butterfield by name. I remember that 
for his breakfast, in addition to what most men would 
consider a bountiful meal, he devoured forty buckwheat 
cakes! I think he could have eaten more, but no more 
were ever set before him. They were baked on a griddle 
holding eight good big cakes. After the fifth griddleful 
had been set before him, the little Mormon maid who 
baked them would take the griddle from the crane with 
an angry jerk, bang it down on the hearth, and leave the 
kitchen, muttering, “If he wants any more, he may bake 
them himself.” 

While Butterfield was working for my mother, a term 
of the circuit court was held in Carthage. The judge, 
the lawyers, clients, witnesses, and others interested 
made a large gathering, far exceeding in number those 
attracted by “court week’ nowadays. There were no 
railroads, so those who came to attend court boarded in 
the village during the entire session. In the evenings, 
there was nothing to do, so, to pass the time, the young 
lawyers had impromptu debates and speeches. 

At the time of which I speak, there were mutterings 
of the coming storm, and an anti-Mormon meeting was 
planned for a certain evening. Contrary to Butterfield’s 
usual custom, he went to town that evening. When he 
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reached the crowded courtroom, a speaker was denounc- 
ing the Mormon people. When he ended, Butterfield 
strode to the judge’s stand and, mounting the steps, 
began a fanatical defense of his religion. He rattled 
off, with great volubility, their doctrines concerning bap- 
tism for the dead, talking in unknown tongues, the lay- 
ing on of hands, anointing for the healing of the sick, 
the seeing of visions, and the dreaming of dreams. He 
continued his harangue by saying that faith was the only 
thing needed to make of any one a “Latter Day Saint,” 
adding, “I hope to live to see all who hear my voice this 
night believers in the Prophet and in the Book of the 
Mormons.” 

The surprise of the men who had arranged the anti- 
Mormon meeting was complete. Butterfield’s action was 
so sudden, his talk so amazing, that so far he had been 
listened to in silence, but now he was interrupted by a 
shower of sticks and small stones, driven from the room, 
and pursued far on the road to our house. He reached 
home in a wretched condition, since, according to the 
Mormon doctrine of non-resistance, he could make no 
defense. Otherwise he, a modern Samson, could have 
dealt easily with his persecutors. 

After this occurrence, he was more gloomy and 
fanatical than ever. Though he was a faithful, sober, 
efficient worker, my mother had finally to dismiss him. 

By 1844, twenty thousand Mormons were settled in 
and about Nauvoo, and the “Legion” was said to have 
an enrollment of five thousand. At this time, a schism 
arose. Two brothers, William and Wilson Law, with 
their families, had come to Nauvoo from Canada soon 
after “stake planting.” They were men of good charac- 
ter and of wealth, and they invested all their means in 
Nauvoo, buying lots and building mills and warehouses. 
Thus, through their unimpeachable character, and by 
means of their wealth, they greatly aided in building up 
the city of the sect. 

It seemed to the gentiles to take a long time for these 
brothers to discover Smith’s real character, and the rot- 
tenness of the Mormon system. But when they did, they 
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decided with great courage to fight Smith in his strong- 
hold, and to publish the truth to the world. To this 
end, they bought and set up a printing press, and on 
June 7, 1844, the first issue of the Nauvoo Expositor 
was given to the world. The next day a meeting of the 
city council was called. This body, Joseph Smith as 
mayor presiding, deliberated two days, then passed a 
resolution declaring the Expositor a nuisance which 
should be abated. Accordingly, the press and type were 
thrown into the street and destroyed. 

The Laws immediately procured writs at Carthage 
for the arrest of Joseph Smith, Hiram Smith, and others. 
At this time, several other writs were out, some of which 
had been served, but the writ of habeas corpus from the 
municipal court had set the arrested men free. These, 
with other iniquitous acts, set the whole country on fire. 
Public meetings were held, resolutions passed, and every- 
where men were armed and drilled, since it was evident 
that the officers serving the writs would have to be aided 
by a posse. 

As, in evading and resisting the law, Smith was 
backed by his “Legion,” adjoining counties were asked 
to join Hancock County in her effort to enforce the law. 
Arms and ammunition were lacking for many who volun- 
teered, so agents were sent to Quincy and St. Louis to 
procure supplies of both. Warsaw contributed one thou- 
sand dollars to the fund raised for that purpose, and 
other towns gave in proportion, each according to its 
ability. 

A deputation was sent to Governor Ford at Spring- 
field to notify him of the trouble. After hearing their 
story, he decided to visit the county in person and form 
his own judgment regarding the situation, 

At the time of his arrival, there were about seventeen 
hundred men encamped in and about Carthage, and the 
little town was the scene of great excitement. With the 
younger children, I went sometimes to see the drilling 
and parading. ‘The commotion, the music of fifes and 
drums, the fluttering of the Stars and Stripes in the 
warm June breeze, the galloping hither and thither of 
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colonels with red sashes and very bright swords, were 
sights and sounds never to be forgotten. High above 
all other sounds could be heard the droning and shriek- 
ing of the bagpipes. The piper himself, in full High- 
land costume of kilt, plaid and bonnet, gave an added 
touch of the picturesque to the scene. Another musician 
of this gathering was the fifer of our own county. We 
could always be sure Hancock County troops were com- 
ing when we heard “Jefferson and Liberty,” a stirring 
march, well calculated to make a man keep step whether 
he had any idea of time or not. 

Regarding the developments that followed the gov- 
ernor’s arrival at Carthage, I quote from “The Prophet 
of Palmyra,’ by Thomas Gregg. “The governor prompt- 
ly placed all the troops, with their proper officers, under 
orders. He next called upon the mayor and the city 
council of Nauvoo to present their side of the case, 
which they did through a committee. . . There was 
considerable delay and indecision, but finally a new war- 
rant was issued charging the Smiths with treason. 
When the constable presented this, backed as he was by 
the governor’s authority, the Smiths and two members of 
the council voluntarily surrendered, and entered into 
recognizance to appear at court. Neither party being 
prepared for the examination on the charge of treason, 
the accused were ordered placed in the county jail for 
safe-keeping. . . The charge of treason was based 
on the alleged fact of levying war against the state, of 
declaring martial law in the city, and of ordering out the 
Legion to resist the execution of the laws.” 

After the prisoners arrived at Carthage, some of the 
men in the militia from adjoining counties expressed a 
wish to see the Smiths. The governor, hearing this, 
decided to give all the troops an opportunity to gratify 
their desire. However, he said nothing to the men of 
his intention. He ordered Singleton, the commanding 
general, to call the troops out on parade. The troops on 
the south side of the town square were drawn up in front 
of their tents expecting every moment to see the gov- 
ernor and his staff officers for the review. Instead, they 
saw coming from Hamilton’s Hotel the sheriff, with 
Joseph Smith leaning on one arm, and Hiram on the 
other. They walked to the extreme right of the troops, 
when the sheriff began introducing them right and left, 
saying, “Gentlemen, this is General Joseph Smith; Mr. 
Hiram Smith, gentlemen.” 

All along the crowded lines they passed, bowing and 
smiling, until they reached the Carthage Greys. This 
was a well-drilled, well-uniformed company of Carthage 
citizens, men who knew well the character of the pris- 
oners. They had been interested spectators of this tri- 
umphal progress, and they saw the full significance of 
the incident. Here were two men indicted for treason, 
and many other lesser crimes, being introduced as per- 
sons of distinction by the sheriff, while the governor and 
his staff looked on with complacency. 

This was too much for their patience, and when the 
prisoners reached their line, they cried out, “No, no; no 
introductions for us.” They groaned and hissed, and 
some cried out, ““Down with all impostors!” 

The sheriff’s face turned scarlet, but Joseph Smith’s 
was the color of ashes as he gasped, “Let us get back 
to the hotel.” This they did, and the people at the hotel 
said that when they reached there a stimulant had to be 
given Smith, he was so weak from fright. After dinner, 
he and his companions were glad to be placed in the jail 
for safe-keeping. 

The governor was much chagrined at this turn of 
affairs, and promptly ordered the Carthage Greys under 
arrest for mutiny. However, the company declared they 


were under arms to assist in bringing the Smiths to law- 
ful punishment, not to further their aggrandizement; 
and, moreover, that they would never submit to arrest 
merely for refusing to be introduced to men who refused 
to obey their country’s laws. They emphasized this 
declaration by loading their guns with ball cartridges, 
and marching at double-quick time to the courthouse, 
where they stood with their backs to the wall. At this 
juncture, the governor, no doubt feeling that he was 
between the “devil and the deep sea,” sent a deputation 
to talk to the Greys, and to invite their officers to confer 
with him at the courthouse. A compromise was thus 
reached, and the Greys, no longer threatened with ar- 
rest, returned to their assigned quarters on the square. 

Mr. Gregg says: “The governor now decided to 
march the entire force to Nauvoo, but he does not seem 
to have had any clearly defined reason for so doing. 

. . The morning of June twenty-seven was fixed upon 
for this march, and on the twenty-sixth the troops at 
Warsaw Past orders to meet the governor and the 
main force at Golden’s Point, several miles from Nauvoo. 

“But, on the twenty-seventh, the governor wavered 
in this intention, and called his officers together in coun- 
cil. Though they, by a small majority, were in favor 
of going, the governor countermanded the orders pre- 
viously given, and disbanded the troops. Three com- 
panies were retained, two to remain at Carthage, and one 
to accompany him to Nauvoo. The Warsaw troops were 
met on the prairie by the disbanding officer before they 
reached Golden’s Point.” I think, myself, there was but 
one company left at Carthage. At least, all that after- 
noon there were no soldiers in sight but the Carthage 
Greys. 

This temperate recital gives but a faint idea of the 
undercurrent of excitement, I may truthfully say, of rage 
and disgust, that this order to disband created. The 
order to march had been expected several days before it 
was actually given. The troops had been summoned so 
hastily that the rations furnished by the state were in- 
adequate, and, that they might not suffer for food when 
marching, the women of Carthage and the surrounding 
country prepared a great quantity of good things to eat. 

So when, on the morning of the twenty-seventh, that 
unexpected order to disband and disperse was received, 
there was universal disappointment and chagrin. Strong 
hopes had been entertained that a show of determination, 
backed by strength, would secure the enforcement of law 
in the county, and possibly even banish the offenders. 
But now the people of Carthage were left in despair. 

It was, indeed, a serious situation for the little city. 
Friction between the people of Nauvoo and their neigh- 
bors had reached such a point that violence was to be 
feared at every moment; and the arrest of Joseph and 
Hiram Smith was certain to increase the danger im- 
mensely. Before this the Carthage people had looked 
forward to the arrival of the troops mainly in hopes that 
it would put an end to Mormon disregard of the law, 
but now they felt that they needed actual protection for 
their property, and perhaps for their lives. However, 
great as was the discouragement in Carthage when the 
order to disband was announced, it was as nothing to 
what the terror would have been if the inhabitants could 
have foreseen the events which, with appalling swiftness, 
were to follow it. 

This narrative outlines the course of events up to 
June 27, 1844, the day which marked the turning point 
of Mormon history in Illinois. Of the events of that 
day itself, and of what followed it, I have written in 
another chapter. 

(To be concluded.) 
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I had orders to arrest Henry 

Barton, not only for making 

moonshine whisky, but for the 

murder of one of my brother 

revenue officers. The tragedy 

occurred in Tennessee, among 

the Cumberlands, but Barton 

had managed to get away and had disappeared into the 

hills of southeastern Kentucky. He had contrived, 
somehow, to take his wife and child with him. 

I searched hither and yon for more than a month, 
walking and riding perhaps hundreds of miles, before 
I at last got track of him. When I did finally learn of 
his whereabouts, it was through sheer luck rather than 
by any ability of my own. The information came from 
a sawmill hand, who told me that a person whom he 
believed to be the man I sought was living about fifteen 
miles west of the little village of Marshons. 

I had not known there was such a place on the map, 
but after some difficulty I located a small village of that 
name lying in a very wild country fifty miles or so north 
of the little town of Williamsburg. It was a section 
altogether strange to me, but I had heard it called the 
most lonely and desolate region in the state. 

I was not, therefore, in very high spirits when, on a 
late afternoon, I entered Marshons and began casting 
about for a place to spend the night. Professing to be 
a lumberman in search of oak and poplar timber, I 
secured lodging at the only house in the village where 
board could be had. I also arranged with the landlord 
for the use of his horse on the morrow. 

Before retiring that night I struck up a conversation 
with the landlord’s sixteen-year-old son. He looked like 
a meddlesome lad, and I felt reasonably sure that he 
could furnish any news which might be circulating in 
the neighborhood. 

“Know anything about timber?” I asked. 

“°Bout all they is to know,” he admitted without 
hesitation. 

“Any timber bought in this section lately?” 

“Not that I knows of.” 

“I understand that a certain company, one that has 
been trying to beat the firm I work for, recently sent a 
fellow into this country to search out all the oak and 
poplar that might be for sale. Maybe you’ve noticed a 
stranger round here lately?” 

“Let me see,” he said, puckering his brow. ‘Well, 
no, I ain’t seen no stranger that looked like he could 
buy timber.” 

“Ah, that’s just it!’ I said. “You haven’t seen a 
man who looked as if he could buy timber! That’s the 
way some of these big firms pull off their deals. They 
send an experienced woodsman to get a line on the timber 
—the amount and where it is located. Then another 
person comes along and buys according to the woods- 
man’s directions.” 

The young fellow’s eyes grew round with astonish- 
ment. He thought I had revealed an important secret. 

“I thought maybe,’ I added, “that you had seen 
some sort of a suspicious-looking stranger in these parts 
lately.” 

He thought deeply for a moment. Then: 

“Well, I ain’t seen but one stranger round here fer 
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a month that could be actin’ the part you speak of. A 
man moved on the old Billy James place some time back, 
and I notice he has come in a few times to buy stuff.” 

“And where is the old Billy James place?” 

“Bout fifteen miles west.” 

“And the man’s name?” 

“He says it’s Smith—Jim Smith.” 

“A very unusual name, indeed. What does he look 
like?” 

“Well, let’s see. He’s tall and slim, and got blue 
eyes and what you'd call yeller hair, I reckon, or sandy. 
He ‘pears to be about forty, and limps a little when he 
walks. I think they’s a sear on the side of his face.” 

“Which side?” 

pLethside.? 

“Yes,” I said, “and I'll bet he can come near telling 
you how many thousand feet of timber this country con- 
tains. I think I'll get to bed. I'll investigate this mat- 
ter tomorrow.” 

I felt sure that the sawmill hand was right regard- 
ing the whereabouts of the man I wished to capture, for 
the landlord’s son had given a very good description of 
Henry Barton, whom I had never seen but who was de- 
scribed minutely on a scrap of paper in my pocket. I 
knew the boy was dying to ask a thousand questions, but 
I knew also that a misplaced word would give him an 
inkling of my true business, for had I given the faintest 
hint of the real object of my visit to that section, the 
chances are that the young chap would have spent the 
night in warning “shiners” of my approach. He was a 
mountaineer of a type with which I am very well ac- 
quainted. 

I rose at an early hour and had breakfast. Then I 
learned, greatly to my disgust, that the landlord’s horse 
would have to be “shoed” before he would be fit for 
service. This resulted in my being delayed three hours. 
I did not ride out of the village until nine o’clock. 

It was a lonely journey, that trip into the wilder- 
ness. For mile after mile I followed first one rocky trail 
and then another. They all led over ridges, around cliff- 
crowned bluffs, among dense growths of ivy and laurel, 
and through broad stretches of shadowy flat woodlands. 
Houses were few, but whenever I came upon a habitation 
of any sort, or met any one, I stopped, began a conver- 
sation, explained that I was a lumberman, and ended 
by inquiring the way to, and the distance to, the old 
Billy James place. Two or three million feet of lum- 
ber must have been offered me that day, every offer rep- 
resented to be a great bargain, but I managed to put off 
the anxious sellers with a promise to call later. I showed 
the mountaineers, when necessary, a letter which was 
supposed to be from a large lumber concern. I had 
written it that morning, and it gave me strict orders to 
inspect a tract of timber lying near the old Billy James 
place. This invariably brought a howl from the woods- 
men. There was not, they said, a tree on that land 
worth cutting. My company had been misinformed. I 
had better go no farther if I were in search of a bargain. 
But I smiled wisely and continued on my way. 

I found travelling very slow, and dusk was beginning 
to settle down when I at last came within sight of the 
house I sought. I pulled up my horse and took a 
sweeping view of the Billy James place from a low 
ridge. Before me lay a narrow valley. It had been 
only partly cleared of its timber and a small creek ran 
through it. The house, some twenty or thirty yards 
from the trail, stood in the shadow of several scrubby 
oaks and pines. It was a large, shambling affair, with 
huge stone chimneys, and had a porch which ran the full 
width of the building. 
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After taking note of my surroundings, I decided to 
go into hiding until darkness, when I would steal down 
to the house and learn whether Henry Barton—or “Jim 
Smith,” as he now called himself—could be taken un- 
awares. I did not know, of course, but perhaps he had 
already been told that a stranger was in the vicinity, for 
news in a very mysterious way travels fast in the moun- 
tains. He would most certainly be on his guard, wait- 
ing, perhaps, with a cocked rifle, if he had learned of 
my presence. Hence, I deemed it wise to be cautious. 

I dismounted and led my horse into a clump of pines, 
where I haltered him and tied him up securely. Then 
I sat on a log and smoked, watching and listening for 
half an hour. When dusk began to deepen into night, 
I saw a light glimmering from a window in the house. 
But I heard nothing. The forest was exceedingly silent 
and dreary, and, being of a pensive nature, I began to 
ponder over things that I should have barred from my 
thoughts. I could not remember when I had felt so 
lonely and depressed. And now I realized that I was 
beginning to detest the task that lay before me. Should 
I succeed in capturing the fugitive, I did not look for- 
ward to witnessing the parting between him and his wife 
and child. I had not thought of these things during the 
day, but now, as I sat there in the quiet forest, there 
rose before me mental pictures of startling clearness— 
of my boyhood and my own people, who were themselves 
mountaineers with the true mountain spirit. They loved 
freedom and believed firmly in a man’s right to cook his 
meal into bread or make corn whisky of it. And there 
were my mother and sisters—how would they have felt 
had a “revenuer” come in the night to take away good 
old dad? 

Like a homesick boy, I thought of these things. I 
even grew tender, for the night air alone could not have 
made my eyes so moist. But I did not waver from my 
intention to carry out orders. It was my duty to take 
Barton, and that was an end of it. 

When the night had grown so dark I could scarcely 
make out my horse ten steps away, I rose, drew my 
revolver and stole toward the house. The streak of light 
coming from the window was my objective point. I 
meant to go straight up to the building and look into 
the room from which the light issued. I would first 
ascertain whether Barton was at home, and then see what 
I could do toward taking him. 

I crept along slowly, always on my guard, and finally 
reached a tree standing ten or twelve feet from the win- 
dow. The window being curtainless, I could see from 
my position a man and a woman seated before an old- 
fashioned log fire. The room was large and bare, the 
furniture, so far as I could make out, consisting of a bed, 
a rough table, and three or four plain chairs. It was 
a peaceful, homelike scene, the two sitting there with 
the dancing light playing on their features. The flick- 
ering flames, the wide old fireplace, the puncheon floor- 
ing, everything in the room spoke of home—home and 
twilight and peace. Visions of the long ago rose up 
and stood fixed in the shaft of light between me and that 
fire. And, because they were only visions, picturing 
dear things never to enter my life again, my heart grew 
heavy. 

But I quickly put from me all sentimental thoughts. 
I felt ashamed of them. I would not, even for a second, 
be blinded to my duty by a wave of tender emotion. It 
was my duty to give full attention to the business at 
hand, not to stand there with my mind on things long 
dead. 

For several minutes I peered from behind the tree. 
The couple were talking in low tones. I could see their 
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faces plainly, and even at that distance I made out a 
scar on the man’s left cheek. He appeared not more 
than forty years old, and answered very well to the 
written description in my pocket. The woman was sey- 
eral years younger. She had a tender expression, I 
thought, and she was pretty. 

I was not long making up my mind as to what seemed 
to me the best plan to pursue. I reasoned that, not 
knowing the country, it would be hard as well as danger- 
ous to take Barton to Marshons that night. He might, 
by some means, manage to secure help, or he might even 
escape from me in the darkness. So I decided to cap- 
ture him by treachery: I would spend the night in his 
house and in the morning make him my prisoner. 

This course decided upon, I wasted no more time. 
About one hundred yards from the house, and beside the 
trail, I placed my revolver between two rocks and threw 
a few dead leaves over it; on these I laid a stick to keep 
them from blowing away. Then I returned boldly to 
the house, strode noisily across the porch, and knocked 
at the front door. I thought, as I did so, of how, within 
a few hours, I would lead Barton to my revolver, snatch 
it up, and place him under arrest. 

I heard a slight noise, doubtless caused by the couple 
leaping to their feet, and then there followed a silence 
lasting probably a minute. At the end of this time soft 
footsteps approached the door and a female voice in- 
quired: 

nV hows IbT © 

“Milton,” I lied, for that is not my name. “I’ve lost 
my way. Can you tell me the distance to Marshons?” 

“Fifteen miles,’ came the answer. 

“By Jove!’ I muttered, distinctly enough for the 
woman to hear. “Fifteen miles! Can’t make it to- 
night.” Then, more loudly: “I’m altogether a stranger 
to these parts. So many crooked roads made me lose 
my way.” 

A moment passed. Then the woman asked: 

“Where are you from?” 

“Indiana,” I replied, not thinking it necessary to 
name a town. 

“What’s your business?” 

“T’m a lumberman.” 

“Wait a minute,’ she said, and her light footsteps 
recrossed the room. Then I heard the couple whispering 
together, and presently Barton came and opened the 
door. 

Apparently there was no fear about him. He looked 
straight at me, out of the most gentle pair of blue eyes 
I had ever seen in the face of a man. His wife stood 
behind him, smiling pleasantly. , 

“You're welcome,” he said, ‘‘to stop here fer the 
night.” 

“T should be glad to,” I returned, “if you are sure 
a stranger will not inconvenience you?” 

He smiled faintly. My manner, I felt, gave him 
confidence in me. His eyes did not leave my face for 
a second. 

He addressed his wife: “Ann, git my hat.” Then, 
to me: “You got a hoss, of course?”’ 

“In the pine grove up there on the ridge,’ I an- 
swered. “But never mind him; he was fed and watered 
late this afternoon.” 

“How about yourself?” the woman inquired as we 
entered the room. 

“Haven't eaten since morning,” I admitted. 

“You must eat,” she said, and going to a mantel over 
the fireplace, she took down a lamp and lighted it. 
“I’m sorry everything is cold.” 

I was very hungry and did not hesitate to lay aside 
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my hat and follow her into another room—a room which 
answered for both dining-room and kitchen. It was 
large and had a low ceiling, and contained nothing but 
a dilapidated stove, a roughly built cupboard, a crude 
table, and three hickory-bottom chairs. The food which 
the woman placed before me was coarse. But I, the 
hated “revenuer,’ was being made welcome to the best 
they had. 

My hostess waited upon me rather more as if I were 
an old friend than a stranger. I talked to her as I ate, 
and was not long in discovering that, besides being pret- 
ty, she was very gentle and sweet. Her prettiness—or 
I might even say her beauty—had a peculiar wilderness 
charm. She was like a splendid wild thing, and her 
voice had that softness which comes from close associa- 
tion with the mountains or the sea. 

Barton did not follow us into the dining-room. While 
I ate I heard him fixing the fire, and when I again en- 
tered the sitting-room he was standing before the crack- 
ling logs. He smiled as I appeared in the doorway and 
offered me a chair. 

To let him be sure I was unarmed, I asked permis- 
sion to remove my coat, and as I gave it to him to hang 
to one of a row of nails driven into the wall for that 
purpose, the expression on his face assured me that he 
was relieved. 

The wife joined us after putting away her dishes, 
and we sat together until far into the night. The longer 
we talked, the more friendly they grew toward me. I 
called my host ““Mr. Smith” once, but he reminded me 
that it was “Jim’—Jim Smith. Then he asked my first 
name. I told him it was “Sam,” and he addressed me 
by it—and so did his wife, when the conversation was 
probably an hour old. 

She insisted, I remember, that we pop some corn on 
the fire. We did, and, more than anything else that 
happened, it reminded me of home—home and happiness 
and laughter, home, firelight and peace—home and the 
great, log fire and the wind sighing outside. 

Barton was hardly as talkative as his wife. Once 
during the evening he asked me to look at a revolver 
which he had traded for. I took the weapon gingerly, 
pretending I was afraid it would explode, and as I sat 
holding it I thought of how easily I could then and there 
make a prisoner of its owner. But that was not my 
plan. I would wait till morning. 

“Me and the old woman,” said Barton, when the con- 
versation had begun to lag, and we were growing a bit 
drowsy, “‘was discussin’ a certain point when you 
knocked tonight. Id like to hear what you might have 
to say about it.” 

“Very well, Jim,” I said, “what is it?” 

“Well, suppose you kill a man accidentally and then, 
because you know the law’s got it in fer you anyhow, you 
are afraid to go and confess. Would it be sech a crime 
to run and hide?” 

I was startled, but answered: 

“T should not call that a crime at all.” 

“Well, suppose you're runnin’ and a man’s runnin’ 
after you—suppose you fall down and your rifle goes 
off, accidentally, and kills the other man. Suppose that, 
now. If you didn’t mean to kill him, it wouldn’t be a 
crime, would it?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“T told Ann it wouldn’t. But you know how women 
are when they git a notion into their heads—can’t con- 
vince them of anything. Anyhow, it don’t make no 
difference, fer we was just discussin’ the point to have 
somethin’ to talk about.” 

It was at this moment that a chunk of a boy, prob- 


ably five years old, came from somewhere, I could not 
tell exactly from where, unless it was from under the 
bed behind me, and laid his chubby hands on my knees, 
He was a handsome child, and as he looked up at me 
I noticed his resemblance to my hostess. 

“My name’s Bill,’ he said. “What’s your’n?” 

“Sam,” I said, and picking him up let him lie in my 
arms. My heart filled with regret at the thought of 
having so soon to place handcuffs on his father. 

“My name’s Bill Smith now,’ he went on, “but it 
used to be—” 

“Bill!” His pretty mother reached for him suddenly. 
“You must go to bed, Bill. You're dead fer sleep.” 

Finally I followed “Jim” to the room I was to oc- 
cupy. He silently shook my hand on leaving me, and 
I still remember the grip of his strong fingers on mine. 
I dreamed of him and his wife and Bill. I repeated in 
my sleep, over and over again, all Barton had said 
regarding the discussion in which he and his wife were 
engaged when I knocked at their door. His words 
haunted me. Mrs. Barton’s tender smile haunted me. 
Bill’s sleepy eyes haunted me. But I knew what my 
duty was. I had been sent there to arrest Barton. I 
was expected to obey orders. 

My host called me very early, as I had requested, 
and before sun-up we were seated at breakfast. The 
meal over, I asked Mrs. Barton what I owed for my 
lodging, and she replied, “Not a penny.” I insisted on 
giving her two dollars. She took the money, only after 
an argument, warning me that, when I should come to 
visit “Jim,” as I had promised to do, she would feel 
insulted if I again offered to pay. I said good-by to 
her, and turning to her husband, invited him to accom- 
pany me to the top of the ridge. 

“T meant to go that fer with you, anyhow,” he said. 
“TI was up there to see about your hoss before I woke 
you,” he added. “Fed and watered him.” 

Watched by Mrs. Barton from the porch, we set off 
up the trail, And now “Jim” began talking to me 
almost affectionately. He was very sorry that I had 
to leave so soon, but hoped I should soon have an oppor- 
tunity to return and spend a week or two. If I liked 
hunting there was game in the hills, and, if I should 
come during the fishing season, we could find sport in 
the clear streams. 

As we came near the spot where I had concealed my 
revolver, I slackened my pace to a very slow walk, 
affecting deep interest in Barton’s conversation. Then, 
on coming to the rocks which hid the weapon, I stepped 
suddenly aside, kicked the leaves away, and picked up 
my revolver. 

“Left my gun here,” I said, “lest you and your wife 
should mistake me for a robber.” And I smiled as I 
slipped the pistol into my pocket. 

“Darn!” he said, catching. at his breath. “You 
nearly scared me, Sam. I thought, the way you acted 
last night, you didn’t have much use fer them things.” 

“Well, really, I haven’t,’ I said. ‘They serve too 
many false purposes.” 

I mounted my horse as I spoke, and after grasping 
Barton’s hand I rode away into the rising sun. And, 
somehow, sort of foolishly, I felt that my heart was 
flooded with its rays. 

A few days later I talked the matter over with my 
chief, and we decided that Barton was not guilty of 
murder and should be left in peace. 

I might add that Barton no longer lives in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky, and, probably growing suspicious of 
some one, he has taken another assumed name. 


Grover Kidwell. 
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EVOLUTION AND MR. VENUS 


“T had an interesting trip a 
week or so ago,” observed the 
Man-Who - Keeps - His - Eyes- 
Open, “to Africa.” 

“How did you go?” I in- 
quired skeptically. 

“By the Bronx Subway. I 
got out at Freeman Street—” 

“—_and then tunneled through?” 

“No. Walked about a block to a little building whose 
front is mostly plate glass, with the lower half dark- 
ened. Opened the door, and presto! there I was in the 
jungle. Lions, tigers, tapirs, rhinos, every tropical ani- 
mal you could think of, and some that I had never 
imagined, so thick that I had to pick my way among 
them—” 

“Pictures?” 

“No. Very much the real thing. Roosevelt’s speci- 
mens for the Smithsonian.” 

“Oh! <A taxidermist.” 

“You needn’t let your voice flatten out like that. 
Youre thinking of ‘Our Mutual Friend’ and the dark 
little shop—‘musty, leathery, feathery, collary, gluey, 
gummy, and as it might be strong of old pairs of bel- 
lows.’ It’s a longer way from Mr. Venus to my jungle 
than it is to Tipperary, I can tell you. You won’t find 
the young man that runs this establishment soaking his 
powerful mind in tea. He hasn’t time. His hands are 
full keeping his ‘human warious’ at work—for ‘human 
warious’ must be live ones if he has them around. And 
it’s more than surroundings—it’s the whole method that 
has changed. They don’t stuff animals now—they re- 
construct them. Go up and visit the jungle and broaden 
your mind. I’m afraid you won’t meet many rhinos or 
tigers just now, because, in spite of our moral victory, 
they aren’t taking chances on submarines, and are post- 
poning their visits to the Bronx. But, anyway, go up 
and see what evolutionary forces have done for Mr. 
Venus. Vive Darwin!’ 

As I respect this gentleman’s flair for the unusual 
and interesting, I went. The room one enters first has 
the air of a cross between an artist’s studio and the den 
of a big-game hunter. Not strange, for he is both sculp- 
tor and Nimrod, the pleasant young gentleman who 
greets you with as genial a courtesy as if he had unlim- 
ited leisure at the disposal of curious pilgrims. Those 
bronze statuettes are his work—worthy of Barye, that 
pair of bear cubs grappling in a furry ball instinct with 
the spirit of rough young play !—and the rhinoceros with 
the tick-birds perching on his wrinkled hide, the deer, 
the elephants. Speaking of elephants, he shot the one 
whose foot is serving as a waste-paper basket there. 
One accepts without question the statement that it stood 
eleven feet two inches at the shoulder. 

It seems a daring and almost profane flight of fancy 
to return the spoils of Hathi to such base uses, but the 
bump of reverence seems to be, at most, rudimentary in 
big-game hunters. Mr. Clark is constantly called upon 
for some quaint new way of keeping the huntsman’s 
prowess in the eye of his guests, and he rises resource- 
fully to each demand. Elephant’s feet are mounted 
with copper and ivory as caskets for liqueur sets; and 
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those of the rhinoceros serve as tobacco jars. Deer 
hoofs are set in a gun rack. Tusks arranged in lyre 
shape with tubular chimes for strings make an effective 
dinner gong; most beautiful of all are the uses of that 
unpromising substance, rhinoceros hide. It has a trans- 
lucence and coloring like the most exquisite amber shell, 
and must be selected with as careful and artistic discrim- 
ination. A thin slab of it with an electric bulb behind 
makes a ceiling light that must be seen to be appreciated 
a glow like hyacinth topaz, clouded with rich deep- 
enings of the tawny color. Mr. Clark called this miracle 
into being by the casual pulling of a cord as we passed 
from the studio into the workroom. There, wonders 
multiplied. 

Taxidermy, as it is practiced here, is both an art 
and a science. Say that a head is to be mounted. The 
skull is set on a light support, and upon that an anatom- 
ical model is built up in clay as the sculptor models the 
nude figure before he adds the drapery. To accomplish 
this, the man who does the work must have both a scien- 
tist’s and an artist’s knowledge of the sweep of the 
muscles and their adjustment to the bone. Carefully, 
skillfully, he makes his model, assuring himself of its 
correctness in size by trying on the skin as the clay head 
nears completion. When the model is finished, a plaster 
mold is made of it; the mold is lined with burlap and 
papier-maché, so the final foundation for the head is a 
thin burlap-covered cast, light and clean, with none of 
the original skull, unless it may be, in the case of a 
horned animal, a tiny strip, enough to hold the antlers 
in place. So the hunter has his trophy, and the skull 
itself is left available for museum or laboratory purposes. 

Meanwhile the hide has been undergoing a thorough 
preparation. It has been soaked and scraped to supple 
it, pickled and thoroughly poisoned to make it moth- 
proof, and churned in a revolving wheel with rubber 
weights and fine sawdust to cleanse the fur. Now it is 
ready to be applied to the cast with flour paste. 

I saw one head at this stage. It had an uncannily 
natural look as of the real creature asleep, for the 
drowsy lids were closed. 

“Do you put his eyes in later?” I asked. 

“Oh no!” The magician laughed. ‘That's the old 
way. His eyes are there now, of course—we just open 
them.” 

With a gentle lift of his expressive sculptor’s thumb, 
he raised the furry lid. 

“Then, you see, we hold those natural wrinkles and 
fullnesses with maché, and it looks natural. The other 
way—” he pointed to a moose head done in the old style 
—‘‘there was always an unnatural sort of glare; it was 
unavoidable. And then the eyes fell out and the lips 
came off and the teeth split. We always give them false 
teeth now, and never have any trouble. We are con- 
tinually having old heads sent us to be done over in the 
modern way. With some, it is quite easy—and others 
are past help. If sportsmen would only realize,’ he 
went on, with a little pucker of earnestness between the 
brows, “how much the appearance of their game depends 
upon themselves. If you shoot a molting bird or an 
animal shedding its coat, you can’t expect the results you 
would get if you took them at the right time. We’re 
educating them to understand that. And with fish—” 
he pointed to a workman delicately touching up a trout 
mounted on a panel—“‘if they are carefully handled the 
skin keeps its sheen. That silvery color is all natural 
there; he is only tinting the fins that have faded a little. 
One can’t help that.” 

“And this one—’ I stopped before a stag’s head, 
pluming myself a bit on my ready intelligence. “You 
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have painted this one’s neck because it wasn’t handled 
right and the color got spoiled?” 

“That’s not paint,” he explained. “That’s only clay 
water. We use it when the hair is untidy and rough, 
to make it stay in place. Just wet your hand with clay 
water and stroke the hair smooth. Then when the clay 
dries, brush it off and the hair is all right, just as—” 
he hesitated. 

“Just as a woman dampens her hair and puts it up 
in curlers,’ I supplied, brazenly. 

“Just about.” 

We left the big, light, airy workroom for an ante- 
chamber full of packing cases. 

“These are Mr. Lang’s new skins from the Congo, 
for the American Museum,” he said. “And I have 
another thing in the studio I would like to show you, 
the setting for a group that I’m preparing for a western 
university.” 

We went back to the studio, and he pointed to a tiny 
structure like a toy theatre, with a cyclorama background 
of craggy mountains and a rocky slope in the foreground. 

“I make little sheep, and plan the grouping with 
them, you see. Then, when the real thing is put in 
place, it is easy. I know just where each one is to go. 
It’s like a playwright working out his scenes on a minia- 
ture stage.” 

“Where did you say this group is to go?” 

“To Minneapolis. The background for it is already 
painted. Now, here was a ticklish job,’ he added, 
selecting a photograph from a pile—a beautiful group 
of three moose. “I had a government permit to shoot 
the three moose for this group—male, female and young 
—in the Yellowstone; but carrying it out wasn’t easy. 


I could have no more than three under any circumstances 
—and I couldn’t afford to risk spoiling my group by 
being too hasty. Artists have an easy time; they can 
let an unsatisfactory model go and try another; but there 
were no trials for me in this. It was a nerve-straining 
task to choose my subjects, I can tell you; almost as 
much so as lion hunting, though in a different way.” He 
pointed to a leather shield and a spear on the wall. 
“That’s the African spear and shield, by the way, such 
as they use for lion hunting.” 

“And this?” I inspected a curious hairy affair that 
hung below. 

“Oh, that’s a lion’s mane made into a cap. You see, 
if a native goes out alone with only his spear and shield 
and kills a lion single-handed, he is entitled to cut off 
the mane and wear it like that. Some very daring young 
fellows do it for a stunt, but not many. Of course, 
sometimes a man has to—he’s out and happens to meet 
a lion and has to fight for his life. But it’s a pretty 
foolhardy thing to do on purpose.” 

“And that?” 

“Oh, that was given to a friend of mine by one of 
his beaters who admired him because he photographed a 
charging lion at fifteen feet. And my friend gave it 
to me.” 

The boyish modesty of his smile engagingly dis- 
claimed all personal pretensions to such heroic trophies ; 
but one could not help wondering. . . One didn’t 
venture to ask, however. ‘Those pleasant, steady eyes 
had their own reserve. 

I wonder—if consciousness persists in Mr. Venus— 
what he thinks of his latest avatar! 

Amelia Josephine Burr. 


BELATED 
James B. Kenyon 


Here through Years she dwelt apart; 
Still I see her, as of old; 

Round her swallows wheel and dart, 
Summer spreads its cloth of gold. 


Droning bees in dew-wet flowers, 
Ploughmen shouting to their teams, 

Whisperings of fragrant showers— 
All are mingled with her dreams. 


Backward roll the cloudy years; 
Other scenes before her rise; 

Other sounds are in her ears; 
Other suns climb other skies. 


She, a damsel sore distressed, 
From her ivied casement high 

Leans with dolor-stricken breast, 
Watching with a haggard eye; 


Till, through mists that blur her sight, 
Pricking o’er the wide champaign, 
She beholds her proud young knight 


Leading up his bannered train. 


And she knows the hour is near 
When, beyond that prisoning wall, 

She shall Yanish without fear— 
Borne afar, love’s happy thrall. 


Or, through fields with daisies pied, 
ooded falcon on her wrist, 
Slim hound frisking at her side, 
Forth she fares to keep her tryst. 


‘There where immemorial trees 

Lift gnarled boughs to sun and rain, 
Mid bird-haunted privacies, 

Lives the old sweet tale again. 


(Thus, while tongues still clashed and strove, 
And joy withered at a breath, 

Her unaging spirit Wove 
Rainbows o’er the gulfs of death. 


Gentle dreamer! soul of snow! 
Out of place and season born, 
Hither come—how, none may know— 
Wandering from some earlier morn, 


Teach us, though the world be wide, 
And life miss its high emprise, 

‘That the heart, whate’er betide, 
Still may find its Paradise. 
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Tue Stakes or DieLtomacy 


To say something about the 
present war and the philosophy 
of war which has a ring of new- 
ness to it is something of an 
achievement. Walter Lipp- 
mann has written one of the 
most notable books in this con- 
nection, because the chief ideas it puts forward, if not 
wholly his own, have scarcely been so clearly followed 
out and so convincingly expressed by any one else. 
Reading “The Stakes of Diplomacy” one does not find 
oneself following the same old course in the light of a 
slightly different prejudice. Writing in the interests of 
permanent peace, Mr. Lippmann says that one great 
drawback to the work of the pacifists is their sweeping 
condemnation of war, without offering anything con- 
structive,—with one illustrious exception, of course. 

Briefly, Mr. Lippmann believes that those festering 
sores poisoning the system of nations are the little, inco- 
herent, unorganized territories in which citizens of great 
countries exploit natives and jeopardize the peace of the 
governments back of them, and that an adequate system 
of international control in such territories would be a 
prime factor in the promotion of enduring harmony. “I 
cannot imagine the nations agreeing to a universal free 
trade or to unlimited disarmament,” says he, “but they 
have already submitted to world conferences and regu- 
lations about backward countries. If that experience 
can be augmented and elaborated, if it can be made to 
serve the traders who are interested in peaceful develop- 
ment, there could be no better opportunity of showing 
the world the concrete value of international govern- 
ment.” The principal reason that such attempts have 
broken down in the past, according to Mr. Lippmann, is 
that the legislature was international but the executive 
national. “Suppose, for example, that Congress had 
power to pass laws, but that the execution of them was 
left to the states. . . . Suppose every criticism by 
Pennsylvania of a New York collector was regarded as 
an infringement of New York’s pride, what kind of chaos 
would we suffer from?” He refuses to believe that such 
faults cannot be eventually overcome. These quotations 
fail to do justice to Mr. Lippmann’s proposals as to a 
feasible world policy, leaving out, as they do, his discus- 
sions of arbitration; they indicate it merely sketchily. 
Although the publishers and Mr. Lippmann might rea- 
sonably object to such a procedure, could the book be 
distributed gratis and broadcast, the effect upon Ameri- 
can thought would be valuable in the extreme. 


Evrorre’s HanpicAap—Trise AND C1iass 


Rapidly reviewing the earliest history of Europe, 
analyzing the evil elements and results of tribe rule and 
class domination, L. P. Gratacap lays her present dis- 
tressful state at the door of her tribal promiscuity and 
class inequalities. “Though we may confidently expect,” 
says he, “that this last scientific and barren struggle will 
extirpate its continued usurpation of the plain rational 
and equivalent claims of sense and culture,—call it civ- 
ilization,—yet this war, with its brutalizing and decivil- 
izing influence, is the sequence of the Tribal Instinct, 
and illustrates the Perpetuating force of the Class Sys- 
tem.” The corollary to such a thesis must of course be 


that “Democratization is its (Europe’s) absolute rem- 
edy.” The book is vigorous and interesting. 


GerRMAN PuHILOosopHY AND ETHICS 


“German Philosophy and Ethics’ closes on a note 
identical with the last thought of “The Stakes of Diplo- 
macy, ’—‘It is futile to work for the negative end of 
peace unless we are committed to the positive ideal which 
it cloaks: promoting the efficacy of human intercourse 
irrespective of class, racial, geographical and national 
limits.” This study John Dewey devotes to tracing the 
connection “‘of the idealistic philosophy with the devel- 
opment of the national state of Germany,” considering 
as mainly influencing factors the work, not of Treitschke, 
Nietzche and Bernhardi, but such men as Kant, Fichte 
and Hegel, who forgot more about philosophy than the 
others ever knew. 

When Kant established his theory of “two worlds,” 
the outer one of acts and the inner one of consciousness, 
the physical and the supersensible, the Germany which 
followed him encountered a difficulty in the empty for- 
malism of his duty concept. That is, ‘the sense of duty 
must get its subject-matter somewhere, and unless sub- 
jectivism was to revert to anarchic or romantic individ- 
ualism . . its appropriate subject-matter lies in the 
commands of a superior. Concretely, what the State 
commands is the congenial outer filling of a purely inner 
sense of duty.” The contribution of later idealistic 
thinkers to present German culture was, says Mr. 
Dewey, “to fill in the middle regions between the 
Kantian worlds of sense and of reason.”” And the “‘fill- 
ing in” went to the glory of Prussia! How many of the 
men who devastated Belgium had ever known of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason” is something of a question, 
but, Germany being Germany, the number is probably 
greater than any other country could credit. And the 
influence of thought systems is more seldom than often 
realized by people upon whom they react. This little 
volume is pretty stiff reading for any one who has been 
neglecting philosophy and metaphysics, but it is worth 
the trouble. 

A Hi11-rop oN THE MARNE 


The non-commissioned regiment of Americans who 
chanced to be innocent bystanders at the beginning of 
the trouble, in August, 1914, seems to be reaching a 
respectable number. A recent recruit is Mildred Aldrich, 
whose “A Hill-top on the Marne” contributes her quota 
of eye-witnessing. In June, 1914, she decided to choose 
some quiet spot abroad in which to spend her days in 
peace and meditation, undisturbed, and settled upon 
Huiry, in the Marne Valley, as ideal for her purposes! 
She had not, needless to say, the idyllic summer she 
anticipated, but anyhow she became an eye-witness. 
“A Hill-top on the Marne,” which is made up of diary 
letters, beginning June 3 and ending September 8, tells 
what little she saw of the war. Hostilities do not begin, 
of course, until the entry of August 3, and really the 
chatty bits preceding, in which the author can say, “Ab- 
solutely no news to write you,” are quite equal in value 
to the latter parts, in which she is privileged to serve tea 
and coffee to a few French and English soldiers. The 
little book admirably illustrates how near the center of 
things one may be and still see and learn little. 


M. A. Mortland. 
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THE SPRING OF 1916 


Prosperity seems to have cast in her 
lot with the book trade, declares the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. A traveller for one of 
the larger houses just back from a swing 
through the larger cities of the Middle 
West says that he has never before seen 
so much optimism among _ booksellers. 
One of New York City’s largest retail 
stores reports business abreast of, and 
even a little ahead of, anything it has 
ever known before. 

The public apparently has an abun- 
dance of money for extra bindings, and 
standard sets, too. Drama seems to have 
slumped badly, but poetry is still a big 
seller. War books?—some retailers meet 
the query with a shrug; one of them said 
he is making a lot of money and sending 
in a lot of re-orders every week from his 
war counter; practically all of them agree 
that certain war books, from six to a 
dozen of them, of the inherently worth 
while “Hilltop on the Marne,”-“Ordeal 
by Battle” type, are selling well. 


* * 


A descriptive list of books on the life 
and works of William Shakspere, includ- 
ing the most popular of his poems and 
plays, has been compiled by the Macmil- 
lan Company, and may be had free upon 
application to the publishers at New 
York. 

* * 

“A-B-C of Golf,” by John D. Dunn, 
has been added by the Harpers to their 
“A-B-C Series.” In this manual a pro- 
fessional golf-player and teacher has in- 
corporated the essential principles of his 
teaching system, explained in untechnical 
language, and adequately illustrated. 
“There are no useless chapters on the 
history of the game, no set of rules or 
championship statistics. The book is in- 
tended for all classes of golfers, the 
veteran who is off his game, and the be- 
ginner who is endeavoring to acquire one.” 

* * 


“The Twin Sisters,’ a new novel by 
Justus Miles Forman, has just been pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. This ro- 
mance of international society, Mr. For- 
man’s last book, was finished shortly 
before he sailed on the Lusitania. 


* * 


George Moore’s new novel, “The Brook 
Kerith,” will appear in the early summer. 
An edition de luxe will be issued simul- 
taneously with the other—an unusual 
thing with a new novel. But it is an un- 
usual novel. It deals with the Founder 
of Christianity. Mr. Moore has adopted 
the theory that Jesus survived crucifixion, 
and was stolen away alive by Joseph of 
Arimathea; then joining a settlement of 
Essenes in the valley of the Brook Kerith, 
a spot selected by Mr. Moore after an 
exhaustive personal inspection of the 
Holy Land. 

“Mr. Moore has not hitherto distin- 
guished himself in the field of historical 
romance, except when he has been ro- 
mancing about his own history,” com- 
ments J. C. Squire, London correspond- 
ent of the Dial. “Whether he has made 
a success of this tour de force remains to 
be seen. But the mere avoidance of the 
stilted—and Mr. Moore could write about 
Moses himself as if he were his own con- 
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temporary—will be a novelty in a book 
dealing with so remote a period in time; 
and his refreshing and habitual avoidance 
of the obvious may be illustrated by the 
fact that the story opens with an elabo- 
rate description of the home life of 
Joseph of Arimathea when a boy.” 
* * 


“Seventeen. A Tale of Youth and 
Summer Time and the Baxter Family— 
Especially William,” by Booth Tarking- 
ton, has been issued by the Harpers. 


* * 


John Lane announces the eighth print- 
ing of the collected poems of Rupert 
Brooke. 

* * 
CRITICAL SHIBBOLETHS 


“The recurring failure, the ancient 
failure of American criticism, is its in- 
ability to recognize and appraise what the 
artistic force in literature achieves, and 

. while this remains so, its standard 
of critical values rests upon sand.” The 
rank and file of reviewers in the daily 
press serve four great shibboleths, de- 
fined by Richard Garnett, the English 
critic from whom the preceding is quoted, 
as follows: 

“These four shibboleths, tests for lit- 
erary righteousness, which, taken together, 
appear to exercise the tyranny of a great 
superstition over the modern American 
imagination, might perhaps be classified 
as (a) the commercial-success shibboleth; 
(b) the moral shibboleth; (c) the idealistic 
or sentimental shibboleth; (d) the opti- 
mistic shibboleth.” 

* * 


A new book by Edgar Lee Masters, 
entitled “Songs and Satires,” brings to- 
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gether a number of poems on a variety of 
themes, which again exhibit those qualities 
which made “Spoon River Anthology” 
one of the most discussed books of a 
decade. 

* * 

William Allen White’s new book is 
called “God’s Puppets.” It is described 
as a collection of stories related one to 
the other through the same characters, 
who appear again and again in them. 

* * 

John Masefield’s novel, “Captain Mar- 
garet,” which is little known in this coun- 
try, has been reissued in a style uniform 
with the author’s other books except as to 
color of binding. This is described as a 
stirring story of adventure, bringing for- 
ward a number of interesting characters 
“portrayed with all the force and vivid- 
ness that one has come to expect in a 
Masefield book.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

“The First Hundred Thousand,” Ian 
Hay; Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton; $1.50 net. 

ce and Other Poets,” Louis Unter- 
myer; Henry Holt & Company, New 
York; $1.25 net. 

“The Blackest Page of Modern His- 
tory,” Herbert Adams Gibbons; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; 75 cents net. 

“A Tall Ship on Other Naval Occa- 
sions,’ “Bartimeus”; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York; $1 net. 

“The Challenge of the Future,” Roland 
G. Usher; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston; $1.75 net. 

“The Curved Blades,” Carolyn Wells; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 
$1.35 net. 


BOOK SECTION 


L. H. WELLS, Manager 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
P O W EK R S BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Library of the Late 


William H. Dunwoody 


Will be Sold by Us as follows: 


The Burnsiana and other rare books consisting of one 
hundred and fifty-three (153) items will be Sold at Public 
Auction by the American Art Association, Madison Square 


South, New York City, on April Fifth, Sixth and Seventh. 


The remainder of the Library will be placed 
on sale inthe Book Section, April Fifth. 


The Association will also sell upwards of sixty choice 
items from our stock of Fine Bindings. 

Catalogs of the Auction Sales may be had upon re- 
quest from us. 

We will be pleased to receive your commissions for 
purchases which will be attended to gratis. 


CHORDS 
aa & AND 
“VY DISCORDS 


The editor invites comments from Bellman 
readers on musical matters of general in- 
terest. Only brief communications, however, 
can be published in this department, 


THE FULLER SISTERS 


There is no one quite like them. We do 
not estimate what they do and give until 
afterwards. At the time there is no room 
for anything but exquisite satisfaction. 
But we take this satisfaction to pieces the 
next day, and find nothing to eliminate. 
Each brings to the work her special gift, 
and the interplay of these is governed 
by the finest sense of balance and propor- 
tion. 

Other women might wear gowns as 
quaint, and sing songs as delightful, but 
one fancies that their attitude toward 
folk music might be less intimate and 
convincing. Dorothy, Rosalind and Cyn- 
thia Fuller come to us with something 
they have known and loved all their 
lives. Every look, every intonation, has 
a certain bouquet of its own. ‘They share 
with us not only the songs and games 
themselves, but their own delicious ap- 
preciation of them. ‘They do not merely 
interpret—they embody the songs they 
sing. No smallest shade of humor or 
pathos goes unperceived or unportrayed. 

There is such reviving freshness in it 
all, as they take us out into new-mown 
fields by way of an early Victorian 
drawing-room. ‘Three young gentle- 
women with all the proper graces of the 
period, they lead us a-dance up and down 
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ward of these young voices is something 
that one cannot forget, and there is no 
basis for comparison with the conscious 
art of the opera or even the conventional 
recital. The three sisters have their 
unique place, and bestow their own rare 
gifts. 

One comes away with certain things 
which can never be lost—a quickened ap- 
preciation of the round, golden beauty of 
English words; a neighborly understand- 
ing of the timeless vitality of the folk 
song, and the perception that the finest 
spontaneity springs from an inexhaust- 
ible reserve fund of graciousness. 

* * 


“AND WHEN THEY ARE GooD—” 


There is a “Cradle Song of the War,” 
by Margaret Lang, among some music 
just received from the Oliver Ditson 
Company. It has the simplicity of a very 
individual idiom carefully controlled and 
the charm of poignant sincerity. It is a 
song for special occasions, of which there 
will be no lack while we respond as we 
ought to the need overseas. 

Cadman’s “At Dawning” is here, an 
old acquaintance. There is also a piano 
arrangement by the composer which many 
people will enjoy. Most of the other 
compositions elude comment as_ obsti- 
nately as their covers demand it. On one 
of these a rose stands out flamboyantly, 
and clamors for you, if you are a lady, 
to put it on your new spring hat. Another 
offers a title section in black and mustard 
color, guarded above and below by singu- 
larly somber landscapes. The final plaint 
of the song—“‘It was all I had”—is as 
moving as it is true. 

Passing a boarding-school crayon land- 
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Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


Auditorium — Minneapolis 


Sinal Popular Concert 
Sunday Afternoon, April 2nd 
Soloist—FLORENCE PAULY—Piano 


Programme 


. ‘Marche Religieuse”’ 

. Overture to ‘‘Zampa”’ 

. Suite, ““Roma’”’ 

. Concerto for Pianoforte, in E-flat.. Francis Pauly 
(First time) 

. Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs..Georg Schumann 
. Allegretto, from Symphony No. 2......Svendsen 
. Albumblatt 
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Wagner 


Prices—25c and 50c 
SEATS at Cable Piano Co. 
COMMENCING 


SHUBERT  Sanasymatinee 


THE BAINBRIDGE PLAYERS 


In the Wonderfully Amusing Detective Comedy 


“THE DUMMY” 


By Harvey J. Higgins and Harriet Ford 
Authors of “The Argyle Case” 


NEXT PLAY—" BACK HOME” 


EDMUND D. BROOKS 
Bookseller and Smporter 


HANDICRAFT GUILD BUILDING 
89 SOUTH TENTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 


the countryside, in and out the centuries. : Hy eye ua = 

We are not presented with the folk ; ee fasts!) WSS 
song as a quaint relic, but as a living de- 3 mA )) == 
light. Those of us who may still look 
askance at Debussy and shudder at Stra- 
vinsky are slow to suspect that these 
irresistible young persons have lured us 
out of the paths of major and minor 
righteousness into strange and devious 
modes. Each melody sounds so direct 
and simple—only an occasional chord 
from the Irish harp awakens suspicion. 
Most amazing of all, we find that we 
would not have it otherwise. Our fealty 
to “High Germanie” survives the dis- 
covery of its AZolian foundation, and as 
for the “Wraggle Taggle Gipsies,” that 
might be Adolian, Dorian and mixolydian 
all at once, for aught we should care. 

The art of the Fuller sisters is so per- 
fect that we take it very much for 
granted. It never occurs to us to wonder 
whether Cynthia had to practice long 
hours before she could play the harp as 
she plays it now. We think of her as 
born to do just this rare and luminous 
thing. We feel the distinction of her 
harmonies without analysing them. We 
feel that Rosalind tosses away one mood 
and irradiates another as much for her 
own delight as ours, and that Dorothy has 
only to follow the prompting of the mo- 
ment to command our emotions as she 
will. 

Apparently, it is the most natural 
thing in the world that they should carry 
their beautifully enunciated phrases 
along on an unbroken stream of melody 
in the traditional way. The floating for- 
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scape and paraffin pond lilies on a gela- 
tine stream, one comes to Cadman’s song 
again. It is not great, but it is blithe; it 
is candid and not mawkish. Why does it 
deserve a turgid landscape and a garland 
of opaque morning-glories ? 

There must be some reason worth 
listening to why a firm, which stands for 
so much of real distinction, is willing to 
send forth music so challengingly ar- 
rayed. Is the reason in us? Do we really 
wish, really buy, these things? Do we 
genuinely enjoy seeing this sort of bar- 
gain-counter picture gallery upon our 
pianos? If this is true, let us shoulder 
the responsibility promptly, and see what 
can be done about it. It is time for us 
to learn that a cover serves aS an en- 
trance, and must have a certain archi- 
tectural stability of design. 


* * 


REST VALUES 


It must be a common experience among 
music-teachers to find that children think 
of the rests as queer little obstructions 
to be passed over as quickly as possible, 
or ignored altogether. It is easily cor- 
rected, unless they have been taught for 
several years without knowing the why 
of anything they do. Even then it is only 
a matter for a little patience and a good 
deal of practical demonstration. 

But the tendency to ignore rests seems 
so widespread that one learns at last that 
the real cause lies deeper even than unin- 
telligent teaching. Rest is a word that 
we have almost dropped from our vocab- 
ulary. The children are trained in the 
most admirable activities, and air and 
exercise are included in the curriculum. 

But exactly when they rest is something 
it takes a trained observer to find out. 
They are encouraged to do very whole- 
some things,—one hardly sees how one 
item in all the day’s activities could be 
dropped without depriving the children 
of some lasting benefit. Yet the thought 
persists that they should sometimes have 
a chance simply to think and be. 

It is not surprising they find it hard to 
believe that a rest in a musical measure 
really intensifies the feeling of rhythmic 
motion instead of obstructing it. They 
think of it rather in the light of a musical 
shirking to be dealt with summarily. They 
are supposed to do something about every 
other aspect of life that is presented to 
them. 

Children have the right to be sometimes 
alone. An older person can be always 
near at hand, ready to answer any need 
and to keep them safe. But do let us give 
the children a few hours now and then 
with no one to come between them and 
their own quiet thought. Children who 
have lived in the country know what this 
has done for them. It is good to be out 
in the fields with playmates. It is better 
still, once in a great while, to lie in the 
June grass and see the clouds go by. 
Rhythm is an unknown word, but the thing 
itself flows through a child’s mind in 
watching the light motion of. the grass 
and the flutter of leaves against the sky. 
The fragrance of wild strawberries and 
the dull tinkling of cow-bells are part of 
a song that lasts all day. 

Children sing aloud without knowing it 
in quiet hours like this, and bring back to 
the schoolroom and music studio a fresh- 
ness of perception that could come to 
them in no other way. They will have 
learned that silence is never really silent, 
but is a continual onflow of soft sounds 
of living beauty to anyone who can stop 
to hear. 


Shrewd judges are inclined to attach a 
good deal of importance to the peace 
stories which have been industriously cir- 
culated within the last few days. Although 
there is no tangible action upon which to 
base these reports, the feeling is that 
Germany is trying hard to find a way out 
of a hopeless situation. At least one of 
the reports came from very good sources, 
although it was denied in Washington. 

When the stories first came out, there 
was actual selling of stocks by profes- 
sional traders. ‘This was based on the 
supposition that> war orders would stop 
and that. many concerns would show 
heavily decreased earnings as a conse- 
quence of a return to world-peace. This 
opinion is a narrow one and loses sight 
of the immense advantages which would 
result from a stoppage of the waste now 
being caused abroad. There could be no 
more bullish announcement than that the 
belligerent nations had agreed to stop 
fighting and would reopen the channels 
of international trade. 

It has been urged by many people that 
the buying power of the world would be 
materially reduced if the war should stop 
suddenly. A far-reaching readjustment 
of some sort will be forthcoming after 
the struggle ends, but this is nothing 
more than has been expected ever since 
the conflict has become of almost world- 
wide proportions. 


PROBLEM OF MEXICO 


Many see more to be alarmed about in 
the Mexican situation than in the struggle 
abroad. The great danger is that the de- 
mand for armed intervention will in- 
crease and that very serious complications 
may result from it. Wall Street hopes 
that no long campaign will be necessary, 
and that the American forces in Mexico 
will not have to be augmented. Although 
there is a large public sentiment in favor 
of a reasonable preparedness, there are 
many who believe that, if the movement 
once begins, it will not end before a 
“military party” has been created in the 
United States. 


INVESTORS AND DIVIDENDS 


In a situation full of such complica- 
tions, the outside public naturally has 
retired from the stock market. Most of 
the trading has been done by profession- 
als, many of whom have gone short of 
stocks on the theory that the Mexican de- 
velopments had materially increased the 
possibility of profitable operations on the 
bear side. On the whole, however, the 
market has stood the test well, and, ex- 
cept for these sporadic declines in Mexi- 
can shares, there has been very little 
heavy selling. 

Many of the seasoned dividend shares 
have held remarkably well, and there has 
been an excellent undertone to prices. 
Some of the other industrials have moved 
up, with good buying in the railroad 
group. ‘The market reflected little en- 
thusiasm, however, and at times there has 
been a good deal of tension. Some of the 
copper stocks have been well taken. 
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Notably, the handsome dividend declared 
by the Inspiration directors had a good 
effect. 

This is the season when there should 
be heavy buying of high-grade bonds by 
April investors. Fully $190,000,000 will 
be paid out to the latter, who share in the 
quarterly dividend and interest disburse- 
ments. Ordinarily, there is large buying 
of bonds at the opening of spring, and 
although there are a good many conflict- 
ing influences this year, the chances are 
that some important loan operations will 
soon be put through. 


RAILROADS AND LABOR 


A good deal of interest was taken in 
the suggestion made by Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, regarding the best way of settling 
the wage dispute. Mr. Willard took the 
ground that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was competent to get at the 
real facts, and that its members ought to 
decide whether wages should be advanced 
or not. ‘There is little chance, however, 
that the labor leaders will fall in with 
this suggestion. But inasmuch as_ the 
commission has it to say whether freight 
rates shall be advanced or not, there is a 
good deal of common-sense in the sug- 
gestion that the commission ought to de- 
cide concerning the justice of the claims 
urged by the men. 

The probability is that the whole ques- 
tion will be left with some arbitration 
board to decide. Some of the labor rep- 
resentatives declare that the men will be 
unwilling to leave the matter to arbitra- 
tors, but there is good reason to believe 
that this will be done when the pinch 
comes later on. The fact is that the men 
would lose public sympathy should they 
insist upon tying up railroad traffic in 
defiance of a public demand for arbi- 
tration. 


NEW INDUSTRIALS 


A great many new corporations are be- 
ing organized for the purpose of bidding 
for the business which is expected to de- 
velop in both home and foreign channels. 
Many of these corporations have been 
well organized by men of abundant re- 
sources who intend to bid for new foreign 
business in a way which was never opened 
to them before. How far this movement 
will go must depend largely upon the de- 
velopment of American banking facilities 
in foreign territory. 

It is evident that some of the shrewdest 
corporation managers have been at work 
for some time on plans to strengthen 
their foreign connections after the war 
ends. It is felt that American interests 
will get a great deal of foreign business 
which formerly went to Germany. Our 
connections with Russia will be extended, 
if the predictions of shrewd judges of the 
situation are verified. 

Within the last few weeks, there has 
been a good deal of headway made in the 
direction of getting support for a well- 
planned movement to capture foreign 
markets. It is too early yet to tell what 
will come of this, but there is little doubt 
that it will be well organized. If Con- 
gress should provide the $300,000 appro- 
priation asked for by those who believe 
that additional information should be ac- 
cumulated touching the chance of Ameri- 
can trade development in foreign mar- 
kets, it will have an important influence 
in strengthening our connections abroad. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the facilities of the Federal Reserve 
banking system will be immensely helpful 
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in enabling American manufacturers and 
business men to branch out into new lines. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION 


Much interesting testimony has been 
given at the conference of railroad man- 
agers and shipping interests concerning 
the causes back of the freight blockade 
on eastern roads. Some of the roads are 
unable to cope with the situation, because 
of the retrenchment policy which has 
been so long in force. It is believed, 
however, that, while the situation is seri- 
ous, a good deal can be done to relieve the 
blockade, if drastic measures are taken 
at once. 

Some roads are giving out rush orders 
for rails and equipment, and the inquiry 
for 1917 delivery of rails is believed to 
be largely in excess of what is ordinarily 
seen at this time of year. In consequence 
of this agitation, shipping interests and 
railroad managers are gradually reaching 
a better understanding. 


New York. William J. Boies. 
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@, This company is one of the four largest packing companies 
in the country. Its business was established in 1853 and has 
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@, These bonds are secured by first mortgage on all the plants 
and equipment of the company, appraised at over $23,000,000 
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affected by periods of financial and business depression. 
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Piegan Pass trail. 
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Correspondence solicited from 
out of town patrons. 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation ete., required by the act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of (Insert title of 
publication) The Bellman published (State 
frequency of issue) weekly, at (Name of 
post office and State) Minneapolis, Minnesota 
for (State whether for April 1 or October 1.) 
April 1 1916. State of Minnesota County of 
Hennepin ss. Before me, a notary public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared William C. Edgar, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the (State 
whether editor, publisher, business manager, 
or owner.) editor and president of the (In- 
sert title of publication) The Bellman and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc. of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 1. Name of Pub- 
lisher The Bellman Company. Post office 
address—Minneapolis, Minn. Editor William 
Cc, Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn. Managing Ed- 
itor Henry A. Bellows, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Business Managers William C. Edgar, Wil- 
liam CC. Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn. Cit 
there are none, so_ state.) 2. That the 
owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give 
its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of the total amount of stock) The 
Bellman Company. Wm. C. Edgar, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Wm. C. Edgar, Trustee 
Miller Pubg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., C. S. 
Langdon, Minneapolis, Minn., C. W. Brown, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Estate of W. D. Douglas, 
Minneapolis, Minn., T. B. Janney, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., M. S. Langdon, Minneapolis, 
Minn., A. R. Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn,, C. 
L. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn., M. A. Trues- 
dale, Minneapolis, Minn. 8. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 


607 Second Ave. South 
MINNEAPOLIS 


holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) none. 4, That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
two said paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and that this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 5. That 
the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is—(This information is 
required from daily publications only.) (Sig- 
nature of editor, publisher, business man- 
ager, or owner) William C, Edgar editor 
and president. Sworn to and_ subscribed 
before me this twenty second day of March 
1916. H. J. Pattridge (My commission ex- 
pires January 4th. 1922 (Seal) Form 3526.— 
Ed. 1916. Note.—This statement must be 
made in duplicate and both copies delivered 
by the publisher to the postmaster, who 
shall send one copy to the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General (Division of Classifica-. 
tion), Washington, D. C., and retain the 
other in the files of the post office. The 
publisher must publish a copy of this state- 
ment in the second issue printed next after 
its filing. 
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THE BELLMAN 


THE PLYMOUTH 
CLOTHING HOUSE 
Hennepin at Sixth 
Minneapolis 
380 Feet of Show Windows 


At This Splendid Store 


the Best Styles in 


Men’s Spring Apparel 


Have Been Assembled 


It is a remarkable collection that we offer to our patrons. Knox Hats 
for men who desire the best Headwear—Hanan Shoes for men who in- 
sist upon being well shod—Burberry overcoats for those who wish exclusiveness and rich- 
ness in their spring garments—Suits in many different models and fabrics that are made 
of all wool fabrics in patterns of wide variety—Haberdashery that is of extra quality. 


Every article is guaranteed to be the best, and 
at each price the assortment is comprehensive. 


Phone the 
Hennepin Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning Co. 
for dry-cleaning of 
any kind. 

731-733 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


N. W. Phone—Nicollet 40 
T. S.—Center 120 


Budd 


NEW YORK 
Budd Building, 572 Fifth Avenue 


Men’s Furnishings 


BRANOH: 
Singer Building, 149 Broadway 


The Alsop Co. °t.'s°a"5 
Exploits valuable inventions in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


Correspondence solicited. References: Banks 
of St. Louis, and Mercantile Agencies. 


SALES PRODUCING 


CATALOGS 


Text, Illustrations and Press 
Work all prepared for you. 


Ask our Service Department. 


Hahn & Harmon Company 


410 Fifth Avenue South MINNEAPOLIS 
Main 3366 Center 284 


icCormick 


Jmporter 
CATERS TO THOSE WHO KNOW 
Fine Old Wines, Liquors, Olive Oil, Teas and Coffees 
Havana and Tampa Made Cigars 
18-20 and 19 So. 5th St., Minneapolis 
The Cafe requests explicit criticism 


Anything You Want Special in 
Envelopes 
as well as in regular sizes and styles call on 


SECURITY ENVELOPE CoO. 
29th St., from 4th to 5th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mameroso te: 
Call Gre 130 if you want 


DEPENDABLE 
Building Material 


Northland Pine Company 
112 Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


Successors to 


SHEVLIN-CARPENTER LUMBER Co. 


White & MacNaught 
Diamonds 


and Fine Jewelry for 
discriminating buyers 


506 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 


“Smart 
Wear 
for Men” 


London 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 


Minneapolis: 
Radisson Hotel Bldg. 


PARCEL POST INSURANCE 


Protects Merchants, Manufacturers, De- 
partment stores and others against loss 
of packages by registered mail, ordinary 
mail or Parcel Post. Complete, Conven- 
ient, Inexpensive. 


THE FLETCHER COMPANY 
N. W. Bank Building, Minneapolis 
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Edited and Conducted by WILLIAM C. EDGAR 


CONTENTS BILL 


When the Mormons Dwelt 
Among Us: Il 


EUDOCIA BALDWIN MARSH 
With Four Illustrations 


-~ On the Train—March 


HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS 


Listening to Music 
WILLIAM B. ENDICOTT 


Sei Shonagon 


RAYMOND M. WEAVER 


Registered in U. 8S. Patent Office 


Copyright, 1916, by 


THE BELLMAN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


Ten Cents a Copy 


Four Dollars a Year 


THE BELLMAN 


The Bellman 


PusiisHED WEEKLY 
BY 


THE BELLMAN COMPANY 
118 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Copyright, 1916, by The Bellman Company. 


: : .00 per annum; 10 cents a copy; Foreign Countries 
Subscription Price: ie shillings neeaanane py; Foreign Cou : 


, on application to main or branch offices. Reading 
Advertising Rates: notices not accepted. 


Advertisements of patent nostrums, bogus remedies, bucket-shops, quacks, frauds 
and rogues rigidly excluded. 

The Bellman believes those advertising in its columns to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy. No others will be knowingly advertised by it. 


Branch Offices: 


ENGLAND—C., F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E, C. 

CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 442 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ontario. 

NEW YORK—Walter Quackenbush, 16 Beaver Street, New York City. 

CHICAGO—Charles H. Challen, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

ST. LOUIS—Peter Derlien, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Missouri. 

KANSAS CITY—R. E. Sterling, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 

TOLEDO—Wm. H. Wiggin, Jr., 339-340 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

SEATTLE—W. C. Tiffany, 803 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 


° . Copies may also be obtained and subscriptions 
Subscription and Sales: booked at the following places: 


LONDON—International News Company, 5 Breams Building, Chancery Lane. American 
Newspaper and Advertising Agency, Trafalgar Square, Northumberland Avenue. 
Daw’s Steamship Agency, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square. 

PARIS—37 Avenue de l’Opera. Galignani’s Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

NEW YORK—Brentano’s, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street. Subscription News 
Company, 47 Dey Street. 

CHICAGO—Subscription News Company, Taylor Building. 

W ASHINGTON—Brentano’s, F and Twelfth Streets. 

BOSTON—Smith & McCance, 2 Park Street. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN—John V. Sheehan & Co., 178 Woodward Ave, 

TORONTO—Harold A. Wilson Company, Ltd., 35 King Street West. 

MONTREAL—A, T. Chapman, 513 St. Catherine Street West. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY—Chas. T. Dearing, 232 Fourth Avenue. 

EVANSVILLE, INDIANA—Smith & Butterfield Company, 310 Main Street. 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA—tTaylor Rogers, 39 Patton Avenue, 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA—Miller’s Book Store, Inc., 39 Marietta Street. 


A RELIABLE COM~ 

PANY BASED ON 

THE PROSPERITY 

OF THE NORTH- 

_ WEST AND DIRECT~ 

“ED BY. NORTH-~ 

¢ WESTERN. BUSI-~ 
~~ NESS MEN - 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Coy 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A. 


DIRECTORS: 


. JANNEY President Janney, Semple, Hill & Co. 
AT ee AEE an cia esipleisc matte Cae eae President First and Security National Bank. 
President Northwestern National Bank. 
Vice-President First and Security National Bank. 
President Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co. 
President Hennepin Paper Co. 
Vice-President First and Security National Bank. 
Vice-President Northwestern National Bank. 


An Increase of Sixty-four Per Cent 


Our new business for January and February, 1916, showed an increase 
of sixty-four (64) per cent over the corresponding months of last year. 
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PERFECTION IN 
PROTECTION 


is the Monthly Income Policy of 
the STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY of 


Worcester, Mass. 


The beneficiary receives during 
lifetime a stated monthly income, 
cannot be commuted, transferred 
or mortgaged: no chance of loss 
through “friends” or poor invest- 
ments. 

Send exact date of birth of pro- 
posed insurant and beneficiary and 
you will receive facsimile of policy 
with full information. 


C. W. VAN TUYL, General Agent, 
247-250 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis 


Ask Your 
Grocer Man 
ered ; for 


Window 
Femi i\ 


Sunshine 


Saratoga 
Flakes 


TRADE MARK 


The Quality 
Biscuits of 
America 


ROUND THE WORLD. TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA, PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 


Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St..N-Y. 


Valuable Eye Advice 


is contained in our “Griffon Booklet” 
—about what to do to preserve eye- 


sight—the correct glasses to use, and 
a hundred other interesting topics pertaining 
to things optical and photographic. Be sure 
to write or call for your copy. 


INCORPORATEO 


Optician and Kodak Dealer 
604 Nicollet Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR FIRST CLASS 
Automobile Livery Service 


USE 


The Studebaker Auto Livery 
14th and Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Harry W. Smith, Mgr. Telephone Main or Center 1794 


pracuenee TFLOUR 
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The W. M. Horner Agency 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Business- Like Service 


McKnight Building 


YOU WILL ENJOY 


wueerEsT(am 
GISCOIATES 


“The Choice of 
Quality Folks’’ 


SANITARY FOOD MFG. CO. 
University and Fairview Aves. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Old Hampshire Bond 


If you want to learn about the best busi- 
ness stationery, send for free samples of Old 
Hampshire Bond—printed, lithographed 
and engraved. 


Hampshire Paper Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Abundant Hot Water without 
the Range or Furnace 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Do You Plan 
A Long Vacation? 


BEFORE you leave, place the man- 

agementof your personal invest- 
ments in the hands of this experi- 
enced Company. The proceeds as 
they are collected will be reinvested 
or remitted as you direct. The cost 
is nominal,—a percentage of the 
gross income, 


Minneapolis Trust 
Company 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 


The stockholders of the First and Security 
ational Bank and of Minneapolis 
rust Company are identical 


Sirst aw Security 
National Bank 


of MINNEAPOLIS 


Through Quality Service we 
aim to promote the interests of 
each and every customer. 
Your account solicited. 


Capital Stock and Surplus 


$10,000,000.00 


Resources over.. $70,000,000 


Private Safety Boxes $3.00 to $15.00 


per annum, according to size. 
Safety Deposit Vaults 
The Metropolitan National 


BANK 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICERS 
V. H. VAN SLYKE 
Gro. B. NORRIS 
C. F. WYANT 
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Think what that will mean to you! 


No dependence on the kitchen 
range or furnace. 


Hot water—lots of it—heats a 
boilerful in 30 minutes—enough for 
dish-washing and other small neces- 
sities, about 10 minutes. 


Wouldn’t that bea work-and-trouble 
saver in your home? 

Let us show you how easily a Humphrey 
Tank Heater can be installed in your 


home. We can attach it quickly to your 
range tank. 


Telephone us, or drop a postal, or call 


and inspect the heater. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GAS 
LicHtT COMPANY 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..U.S.A. 


SEOLOM MAN AS USA BOR BW ONS emer are eee Assistant Cashier 


He BNE WCeOMBA. jaeviece seca ea Assistant Cashier 
WW LEM eI OO Nn cehsee nies aieiae si Assistant Cashier 
ELEN RY Plt EU bs Vistituss chvan reteset iets Assistant Cashier 


Affiliated with The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 


Combined Resources, $59,000,000 
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Donaldson’s 


of MINNEAPOLIS 


Sprightly and Beautiful 
New Spring Clothes for 
Women and Young Women 
—Suits, Frocks, Coats, 
Motor and Sport Togs 


@, With Easter at hand, every woman 
who has not selected her new Spring 
attire will be giving the question her most 
serious thought, for every woman knows 
that hurried selections are seldom satis- 
factory; one always has the feeling that 
perhaps something more becoming might 
have heen found, had time permitted. 


G, Women are coming to our costume salon ex- 
pecting superlatively pretty things, and they are 
not being disappointed. Most women are amazed 
at the diversity and exclusiveness of the styles 
shown. Instead of seeing whole racks of a given 
model, they find only a very few, and in some 
cases only one, of a style. On the other hand, 
there are literally hundreds of different models 
to select from. 


@, There are many exact copies of Paris models 
from such famous designers as Callot, Jenny, 
Drecoll, Paquin, Premet, Lanvin, Georgette and 
others. 


@, There are Americanized Paris models that 
have gained rather than lost in becoming 
“naturalized.” 


@, Then you will note, the exceedingly clever 
American models that have caused Paris much 
uneasiness as to the safety of her laurels. 


G, Whether you favor the extreme flare, the medium or the 
comparatively straight lines in a Skirt, you may have your 
way—but all are full cut—decidedly so. The Jackets come 
in all lengths, in more styles than one can stop to tell 
about. It is merely a question of selecting that which is 
most becoming to your particular type and figure. 


@, Every suit, coat, gown, wrap and frock shown has been 
chosen with the most critical care—for its refinement of 
line, its becomingness and quality throughout—no matter 
what the price. 


L. 8. DONALDSON 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OnE-MAn MANAGEMENT 


If you name an individual as the exec- 
utor and trustee of your estate, ask 
yourself this question: 


Will he have experience, judgment, 
fidelity—even health—to properly con- 
serve my property that the welfare of 
my dependent ones may be assured? 


As an executor and trustee, this com- 
pany offers you—not one-man man- 
agement—but the responsibility and 
experience of a modern trust com- 
pany, and the advice of its officers and 
directors. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
THE MINNESOTA LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


405 Marquette Avenue, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Affiliated with THe NoRTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


ANTIQUES 


An attractive old piece. 


Many and varied are the interesting 
pieces to be found at the Craftshouse, 
worthy of collectors’ notice. 


aJOHN 3. BRADSTREETSG. 


527-SOUTH SEVENTH S! MINNEAPOLIS 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
THE BELLMAN COMPANY 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


It Tries to Tell the Truth 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Four Dollars a Year. Ten Cents a Copy. 


Foreign Subscriptions Twenty-one Shillings a Year. 


Copyright, 1916, by The Bellman Company. 

Entered as Second Class Matter at the post-office at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

The contents of this publication are protected by copyright. 
Republication permitted when credit is given The Bellman. 


The Bellman absolutely excludes advertisements of patent 
nostrums, bogus remedies, bucket-shops, quacks, frauds and the 
horde of vulgar and mendacious rogues who prey on the public 
through the medium of the press. 

The Bellman believes those advertising in its columns to be 
thoroughly trustworthy. No others will be knowingly adver- 
tised by it. 

The Bellman will not accept passes to the theatre or to any 
other form of public entertainment. Its writers pay the full 
regular price for tickets and are not under the slightest obliga- 
tion to managers or actors. 
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TOP-HEAVY RELIEF WORK 


Innumerable are the organizations in 
America which are now endeavoring to re- 
lieve distress in Europe resultant from the 
war. Almost every phase of want and 
suffering known to exist abroad—and a 
few that may, perhaps, be open to the sus- 
picion of being rather fanciful and imag- 
inary—has its representative society in 
this country, striving to raise funds or 
supplies for the particular object it has 
at heart. 

These claims are as manifold and vari- 
ous as human ingenuity can devise. They range from 
the broad appeal in behalf of the people of an entire 
country, represented, perhaps truthfully, as being prac- 
tically exterminated by their bloodthirsty enemies, to the 
touching claims for the orphaned babies of another coun- 
try. Some of them are non-partisan, others are frankly 
pro-German or pro-ally. A few would help the soldier 
in the trenches; more propose to assist the distressed and 
bereaved noncombatants. 

Unquestionably back of all, or at least back of most 
of these war relief movements, lies a noble impulse and 
a fine intention; unquestionably they are undertaken in 
the utmost good faith and, for all that is known to the 
contrary, they are conducted honestly and with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. The good people engaged in this work are 
sincere, and they actually want to help themselves and 
get others to help with them. No one can gainsay the 
general worthiness of the effort being made. 

Nevertheless, so enormous is the need and so great 
the suffering, that in comparison therewith all these 
well-meant appeals seem pitifully inadequate—very 
much like attempting to satisfy an elephant’s appetite 
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with a caraway seed. By reason of their multiplicity, 
due to the ease with which any one so disposed can 
organize a special field of war-relief, and secure any 
number of well-advertised names—especially in New 
York City, the home of the advertising philanthropist— 
as backers, these movements fail to secure the response 
from the public which the worthiness of their cause 
would seem to justify. 

It is obvious that, with all the multiplication of move- 
ments which has been going on during the past two years, 
and with all the duplication of effort which has pre- 
vailed, the people of the United States, in spite of their 
increased prosperity, gave less in 1915 to war-relief 
objects than they did during the first six months follow- 
ing the invasion of Belgium, and are giving less to these 
objects this year, although the need is even greater, than 
they did last. 

Beyond the multiplicity of these movements, which 
is the chief deterrent factor to their success, there are 
other reasons for their lack of adequate public support. 
Many of them are worthy, perhaps, but impractical; the 
expense necessary to their exploitation, the cost of the 
machinery employed, is out of proportion to the net pro- 
ceeds which may be expected ultimately to reach the 
beneficiaries. There also exists a persistent suspicion 
that inducing others to give, rather than giving oneself, 
is the object of the prime movers of many of these 
undertakings, especially those which emanate from New 
York. 

Before contributing himself, the humble citizen would 
like to know exactly how good an example in giving has 
been set by the illustrious and widely known ladies and 
gentlemen whose names stand so prominently forth in 
prospectus and letter-head and advertisement, as spon- 
sors for the cause to which others are urged to give. 
Are those, who are so zealously asking the general public 
to contribute, giving themselves, either in real money or 
in actual service which is worth while, or are they merely 
generous in allowing their names to be used as an induce- 
ment for others to supply the means while they do the 
talking? 

Such suspicions may be unworthy, but they are nat- 
ural and they certainly obtain. Because of them, and 
because of the other reasons given, people do not dis- 
criminate very closely, and are therefore inclined to dis- 
regard, in large measure, all the appeals made to them; 
the really sound, reasonable and practical relief move- 
ments are classed with others, less worthy of support, to 
the disadvantage of the whole. 

What is to be done? Are we to shut our ears to the 
appeal of Europe’s suffering people, and close our pock- 
etbooks to all demands made upon us in behalf of the 
wretched and destitute across the seas, because many of 
the promoters of relief undertakings are injudicious and 
unwise in their methods or selfishly self-seeking in their 
designs? 

Heaven forbid! The very least Americans can do in 
this terrible time, when the rest of the world is suffering 
destitution and loss while they are prosperous and safe, 
is to give, give, give. To give and give again—gener- 
ously, freely, overwhelmingly, and never grudgingly. 
And, rightly and sanely appealed to, Americans will not 
fail in their response, but their common-sense must be 
satisfied that the manner in which their gifts are handled 
will be conscientious, sincere and practical, for the bene- 
fit of the object rather than the glory of the agency. 
In too many cases this necessary assurance is lacking and 
these, perhaps the exceptions, discredit all. 

There is “too much talk and too little fiddle” to many 
of these war-relief movements; too much energy and 
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effort and money expended for the results possibly at- 
tained. Too many people have seized upon these causes 
as an excuse to get busy; they are less concerned with 
giving themselves than with inducing others to give; the 
thing is suffering from over-organization and lack of the 
rank and file necessary to furnish the money needed. 

The Bellman urges generous giving for such objects, 
but the consistent exercise of common-sense and discrim- 
ination in giving, above all the discouragement of move- 
ments which are injudicious or problematical in their 
results, obviously the creation of vague-minded theorists, 
incompetent to handle practical undertakings. Concen- 
tration of giving is essential; one had much better spe- 
cialize on war-relief, and support with all his strength 
one definite object which strongly appeals to him as 
being not only worthy but susceptible of accomplishment, 
at least to a degree, than to scatter his contributions and 
his moral support over the hundred causes that make 
application to him. 

In the town of Point Marion, Pennsylvania, the pop- 
ulation of about thirteen hundred people are nearly all 
Belgians or of Belgian descent. Naturally, the sympa- 
thies of these folk go forth to their own countrymen, but 
they have shown a good example of consistent, direct 
and unostentatious giving. The secretary of the organi- 
zation there writes: “Ever since the calamity befell our 
country we have endeavored to help as much as we could 
to relieve the sufferings of its inhabitants. Besides vol- 
untary contributions, the Committee gives one entertain- 
ment each month which brings in from two to three 
hundred dollars. Up to date more than five thousand 
dollars have been contributed by this little town, besides 
the carload of flour given by the Jeannette Window Glass 
Company.” These contributors are mainly working 
people. 


WHY FLOCK ALONE? 

In February, it was reported that Sweden had asked 
the United States to co-operate with it and other neutral 
nations in maintaining the rules of international law con- 
cerning the protection of neutral commerce and naviga- 
tion. This was said to have been the second note to the 
American government on the same subject. Last month 
the cable dispatches indicated that the Netherlands goy- 
ernment was seeking, or would welcome, similar co- 
operation. 

There are, probably, some excellent reasons, which 
are well understood by diplomats, why such joint action 
is impossible, or impracticable, or unwise, but to the lay- 
man, who knows nothing about affairs of state, but who 
fancies himself qualified fairly to differentiate between 
common-sense action and theoretical vaporings, there 
appears to exist no good reason why neutral nations, 
finding themselves in almost identical positions in respect 
of their rights, jeopardized or even violated by belliger- 
ents, should not act in common for their mutual protec- 
tion and welfare, and in defense of their liberties. 

Moreover, such joint action would seem to be highly 
important and most desirable. It further occurs to the 
same layman, who is probably quite wrong, that, when 
the war began, the belligerents being prompt to define 
themselves in defense of their various policies toward 
each other and the world, it would have been equally 
proper and highly advantageous to all neutral nations 
if they had by joint action, taken after due deliberation, 
defined and promulgated their rights and the policy they 
would pursue toward those who attempted to disregard 
them. 

If any serious effort was made to bring about a con- 
ference of neutral powers, alike imperiled as to their 


privileges during a state of war, looking toward co- 
operation and, if necessary, joint action on their part, 
it is not a matter of public knowledge; yet it would seem 
a very obvious thing to do, and would, undoubtedly, have 
served to prevent many of the high-handed outrages that 
have since been committed upon some, if not all, of the 
nations which have declared and maintained their neu- 
trality. 

Instead of proceeding upon a definite, concerted and 
firm policy in defense of their rights, co-operating with 
each other on the common ground of mutual interests at 
stake, the neutral countries seem merely to cower under 
the storm, sending out feeble protests from time to time: 
appearing to plead for justice, rather than firmly to 
demand it, not as an isolated nation, but as a federation 
of powers quite able, if necessary, to meet force with 
force, and thus throw the scale one way or the other in - 
the great struggle. 

The interests of the United States, Holland, Sweden 
and several other neutral countries, engaged in interna- 
tional commerce, with citizens travelling on the high seas, 
are in many respects identical as concerns the rules of 
international law. Other countries, such as Spain and 
Switzerland, have import or export trade which is en- 
titled to protection and, indirectly, are concerned in the 
establishment and strict maintenance of certain rules 
under which their citizens can be assured of the safety 
of their lives and property while engaged in the pursuit 
of their legitimate business. 

Making excuse of the exigencies of war, with some 
semblance of apology, grudgingly tendered, the belliger- 
ent nations have proceeded on the assumption that the 
rights of neutrals were practically negligible, and that, 
as might, under existing circumstances, made right, they 
would act first and settle later, either by the payment of 
damages, or by suitable, if belated, apologies. 

Germany has been more ruthless in this regard, and 
the results have been more serious in the loss of neutral 
lives, but England has been hardly more considerate in 
the treatment of neutral property, and almost equally 
regardless of the established privileges of neutrals. She 
has imposed conditions upon Holland, in respect of the 
importation of food supplies and export trade, which are 
burdensome and justifiable only by her own urgent needs. 
Undoubtedly, Sweden has just cause of complaint against 
Great Britain on account of the detention of mails and 
many other aggressions. There has been gross and un- 
warranted interference with American mail and tele- 
graph service on the part of England and, generally, it 
has been made difficult and hazardous for neutral nations 
to trade with each other, to exchange commodities mutu- 
ally needed, because it was essential that England should 
enforce an embargo against Germany. 

The suddenness of the war doubtless caught neutral 
countries at a disadvantage and unprepared for contin- 
gencies. Their first effort, necessarily, was to declare 
themselves neutral and, if near to the scene of the con- 
flict, to mobilize their forces and make the best possible 
preparation for possible eventualities. ‘Trade and indi- 
vidual rights were matters that could wait. New meth- 
ods of warfare brought about novel and unexpected re- 
sults, yet the principles upon which the inherent rights 
of neutrals were based inevitably remained fixed and 
unchangeable. 

Belligerents early showed an inclination to override 
and disregard these principles, and, as the war pro- 
gressed, the tendency grew. Gradually, one after an- 
other, the hitherto respected rights and privileges of 
nations not at war have been ignored, and increasingly 
it has been made plain to them that international law, 
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when unsupported by international force, is of no conse- 
quence and can safely be ignored; that the country which 
is unprepared to fight cannot expect, in this emergency, 
to receive much consideration from those which are 
fighting. 

It would seem quite possible, at the rate these ag- 
gressions have been growing, that the total extinction of 
neutral trade is not remote. Individual protests are 
given scant consideration, but a joint protest made in 
the name of all or most of the neutral powers would be 
quite a different matter. Why, then, is it not advisable, 
indeed imperative, that the neutrals should come together 
in behalf of their mutual rights? 

Such a movement, culminating in a meeting, say at 
The Hague, attended by commissioners from all the 
neutral powers, and ending in a convention by which the 
rights of neutrals would be asserted, and the determina- 
tion of the signatories thereto to demand jointly their 
respect and enforcement by belligerent nations, would 
unquestionably have an immediate and satisfactory in- 
fluence in restraining these steadily increasing aggres- 
sions. 

The declaration of “thus far and no further,” firmly 
backed up by neutrals, would inject into the war-game, 
as now being played, a few rules which the belligerents 
would be bound to respect. At present there are appar- 
ently none which are considered binding. He who can, 
does as he will, regardless of noncombatants. 

The formation of such an offensive and defensive 
union, pledged to re-establish justice and fair play, 
would not only serve adequately to protect neutral citi- 
zens engaged in lawful and peaceful pursuits, and con- 
serve their property rights, but it would give strength 
to the world’s peace forces and would further promote 
the cause of peace itself, providing an agency through 
which belligerent nations could approach each other with 
proposals looking toward the end of war. 

Perhaps this is all moonshine, the vain imaginings of 
the layman unskilled in the arts of diplomacy, and con- 
sequently unable to formulate a theory that would prove 
sound in practice; and yet why should neutral powers 
having so much in common, and being pressed on all 
sides by the aggressions of warring powers, continue to 
flock alone? If in union there be strength, surely it is 
time for nations at peace to demonstrate it. It is far 
better to hang together than to hang separately. 


THEIR PERNICIOUS FRIENDS 


It is generally admitted that the cause which has 
most directly contributed toward putting the sympathies 
of the American people squarely on the side of the allies 
has been the obnoxious activity of Germany’s defenders 
in this country. The deluge of pro-German literature 
in the mails, the threats of German-American leagues 
and “singing societies,’ the actual lawlessness and vio- 
lence of some who have yet to prove that their actions 
were not directed by German government officials, all 
these have had an enormous effect in turning the Ameri- 
can people against Germany, and it is altogether prob- 
able that, whatever they may have accomplished by in- 
timidation, they have not won a single genuine sympa- 
thizer to the cause they sought to benefit. 

One would think that, with such an example, the 
friends of the allies would be more cautious. They have 
not, indeed, resorted to physical violence, for the good 
reason that their ends have not been such as could be 
gained by these methods; but in their arguments, in their 
readiness to berate the administration, and in the kind of 
literature they have sent broadcast throughout the coun- 
try, they have shown themselves little behind their pro- 
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German compatriots. It is probable, moreover, that 
their efforts have had something the same effect on the 
public, and that they have done far more to make people 
doubt the unqualified justice of the allies’ cause than 
they have to arouse enthusiasm for it. 

Some time ago the so-called ‘Neutrality League” 
evoked a storm of indignation because of its attempt to 
induce America into a position of actual hostility to the 
allies. This organization seems to have found a pendant 
in the “Citizens’ League,” which exists “to use all law- 
ful means to put this nation in a position of definite 
sympathy with the allies,’ because “we are convinced 
that our political ideals and our national safety are 
bound up with the cause of the allies.” The committee 
in charge of the activities of this league consists almost 
entirely of teachers or graduates of Harvard University ; 
and the publication which has attracted most attention 
to it is a little pamphlet containing a speech recently 
delivered by Josiah Royce, one of the most remarkable 
men in the group of philosophers that has contributed so 
greatly to Harvard’s international fame. 

Prof. Royce’s summary of “The Duties of Americans 
in the Present War” is written with the admirable clarity 
that distinguishes all his work. It is a masterpiece of 
condensed, lucid argument. Yet what it maintains, in 
conclusion, is this: “Let us do what we can to bring 
about at least a rupture of all diplomatic relations be- 
tween our own republic and those foes of mankind (the 
Germans), and let us fearlessly await whatever dangers 
this our duty as Americans may entail upon us, upon our 
land and upon our posterity.” 

Prof. Royce does not make this demand because the 
maintenance of our rights as a neutral nation, in the face 
of German refusals to respect them, may drive us into 
hostility. Neutrality, indeed, he denounces as incon- 
ceivable. “It is impossible for any reasonable man to be 
in his heart and mind neutral,’ he declares; and, this 
being the case, America’s attitude cannot be determined 
by questions of neutrality, but must result from sympa- 
thies and hatreds. 

Instinctively, America’s sympathy is and always has 
been strongly with the allies, as it must be so long as the 
names of Belgium and the Lusitania are unforgotten. 
Moreover, America is unquestionably ready to unite in 
support of President Wilson if, in defense of the rights 
of American citizens, he finds it necessary to break off 
diplomatic relations with Germany. But when a college 
professor, however brilliant, undertakes to demonstrate 
that all the right is on one side, and all the wrong on the 
other, when he calls on the nation to express its belief 
in this absolute contrast by taking a step equivalent to 
a declaration of war, then, again instinctively, those who 
read his words straightway question their truth. 

It is probable that, among those who at the begin- 
ning of the war profoundly favored the cause of the 
allies, very few began seriously to wonder whether the 
Germans might not have had more justification than 
appeared on the surface, until it was dinned into their 
ears that the allies were “fighting for humanity.” Then 
they doubted, and, doubting, came to see that England, 
France and Russia had at least done something to war- 
rant Germany’s belief that war was inevitable. Every 
time such an appeal as this by Prof. Royce is published, 
and above all whenever America is urged virtually to 
declare war on Germany out of sympathy for the allies, 
there is an increase in the number of those who, resent- 
ing dogmatic statements which they distrust, are less 
firm than before in their convictions that the war repre- 
sents a struggle between the powers of darkness and 
those of light. 
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THE WAR 


There was little or nothing 
in the official news covering the 
events of the seven days from 
Wednesday, March 29, through 
Tuesday, April 4, to indicate 
any great change in the mili- 
tary situation. Most of the reports, indeed, were thor- 
oughly noncommittal, the only incidents described in any 
detail being the Verdun battles and the series of Zep- 
pelin raids on the British Isles. Certain diplomatic 
events of the week appeared to have some significance ; 
but in general few similar periods in months have so 
little altered the aspect of the war. 


MORE GERMAN ATTACKS 

The terrific persistance of the German offensive 
round Verdun has become an international puzzle. Had 
the original attack been successful, and had Verdun 
fallen within a few days of the destruction of Douau- 
mont, the importance of the German move would have 
been perfectly clear. The situation, however, has since 
then entirely changed. The loss of Verdun would not 
now break the French front, even if it meant the aban- 
donment of the line of the Meuse for a short distance. 
It would in no sense open the way to Paris, or to any- 
where else of importance, for the French have unques- 
tionably made ample preparation for such a contingency. 

Moreover, it has been demonstrated that in this war 
fortresses are far less important than they used to be. 
The British-French line, for example, which has with- 
stood so many attacks, is supported by scarcely a single 
regular fortress outside of Verdun itself. Antwerp, sup- 
posed to be almost impregnable, gave the Germans no 
great trouble, and Przemysl is another case in point. In 
the recent fighting, it is significant that the armored fort 
of Douaumont collapsed almost at the outset, whereas 
the French trenches to the northwest, where there had 
been no forts at all, have resisted weeks of the same 
kind of battering that wrecked Douaumont so promptly. 

Under the circumstances, it must be assumed that the 
Germans are acutely conscious of the moral effect of 
admitting a failure before Verdun, and that they are 
ready to sacrifice almost any number of lives rather than 
to publish such an admission. Military experts looked 
to see the end of the Verdun fighting two or three weeks 
ago, in the belief that the Germans would not continue 
it longer, in view of the lessened military importance of 
capturing Verdun at that time. Yet it has gone on con- 
tinuously, and the battle of the past week seems to have 
been quite as intense as that of any period since the 
struggle began. 

As before, the Germans paid little attention to the 
slope of the French angle southeast of Verdun, but de- 
voted themselves to attacks at the tip of the angle itself, 
and along its northwestern side. The situation on this 
front was relatively little changed by the German cap- 
ture and occupation of Malancourt, for the French still 
held their positions on the hills east of that village, and 
consequently between it and Verdun. However, their 
grasp on these hills was rendered a trifle less secure, in 
that their advanced posts, near Bethincourt, had the Ger- 
mans on three sides of them. Up to April 5 the Ger- 


mans do not appear to have forced the French to retreat 
from the hills west of the Meuse, and thus had made 
little progress in their attempt to get in behind Verdun 
from the northwest. 

At the point of the angle, the German attack was 
directed against the village of Vaux, about a mile east 
of Douaumont, and five miles northeast of Verdun. Here 
they gained a foothold in the village, but succeeded in 
occupying only a part of it, the French retaining their 
positions along the road between the hamlet and the fort 
of the same name. 

In summary, the week’s fighting round Verdun ap- 
pears to have cost a great many lives, and to have accom- 
plished remarkably little. Only the occupation of Mal- 
ancourt represents a definite German success, and this 
means nothing at all unless it is followed by the capture 
of the French defenses on Le Mort Homme and the 
Bois de Cumiéres, with a complete withdrawal of the 
French from Bethincourt. Even this would not neces- 
sarily mean the loss of Verdun, as the French have be- 
hind them a series of forts shielding the city on the 
northwest. 

FIGHTING ELSEWHERE 


Outside of the Verdun activities, the week’s military 
news was singularly scanty. A report that the Germans 
had massed some thirty-four army corps opposite to the 
British lines—the entire German force before Verdun is 
said to number but thirty corps—has not been authenti- 
cated. Along the western front there was little besides 
artillery fire. In Russia and Galicia, likewise, things 
seemed to have settled down, the Russians slackening 
their attacks on the Germans and Austrians, presumably 
because they had accomplished relatively little. As for 
the Italian front, the bulletins were approximately iden- 
tical with those published six months ago, even to the 
names of the places mentioned. North of Salonika the 
Germans attempted a couple of aérial raids, but nothing 
much seems to have resulted therefrom. As for the Rus- 
sians in Asia Minor, the bulletins spoke too vaguely of 
their activities to give any notion as to what they were 
really doing. 


ZEPPELIN RAIDS IN BRITAIN 


There was a sudden and violent recrudescence of 
Germany’s aérial attacks on Great Britain, three Zep- 
pelin raids within seventy-two hours resulting in sixty- 
nine deaths and one hundred and seventy-seven lesser 
casualties. During the same period, a Zeppelin dropped 
bombs on Dunkirk, killing two civilians and injuring 
four. Of the three raids, one was near London, one in 
the east coast counties, and the third in Scotland. One 
Zeppelin, the L-15, was brought down by fire from the 
shore batteries, and her crew was captured by an armed 
trawler. . 

DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Meetings of representatives of the allied powers in 
Paris, an interview between Mr. Asquith and the Pope, 
a refusal by England to forego the right to confiscate or 
delay neutral mail, rumors of impending changes in the 
British cabinet, and much discussion of the situation 
caused by the sinking of the liner Sussex, were incidents 
of the week. Despite repeated assurances of a reform 
in the matter of sinking merchant vessels, the Germans 
went on steadily with their submarine campaign. The 
London Board of Trade’s summary of casualties to Brit- 
ish shipping during March showed nineteen steamers 
sunk by submarines and ten by mines. One hundred 
and twenty-four lives were lost on the vessels thus sunk 
during the month. The total tonnage represented was 
approximately sixty-two thousand. 
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WHEN THE MORMONS DWELT AMONG US: II 


EupociA BALDWIN MarsH 


Eprror’s Nore.—The first chapter of this narrative de- 
scribed the establishment of the Mormon colony at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, in the years following 1836, under the leadership of 
the “Prophet,” Joseph Smith. Its concluding incident was the 
arrest of Joseph and Hiram Smith, and other prominent Mor- 
mons, by direction of Governor Ford, and their removal to the 
Carthage jail, where they were guarded by the Carthage Greys. 
The troops assembled by the governor were then unexpectedly 
ordered by him to disband, on the morning of June 27, 1844. 


Soon after the order to disband was promulgated, 
the governor, escorted by the company from Augusta, 
rode to Nauvoo. He expressed an intention to search 
for counterfeit money, but, by the time Nauvoo was 
reached, he had changed his mind. Instead, he called 
the people together and spoke to them. He claimed 
that, in this speech, he rated them severely, and exacted 
from them a promise that they would obey the laws of 
the land. 

My two older brothers were members of the Carthage 
Greys. After the other troops had been disbanded, this 
company moved their tents to the southwest corner of 
the square. Squads of six were sent from time to time 
to relieve the guard at the jail. 

In the morning, word had been sent us of the order 
to disband, that we might not proceed further in our 
efforts to add to the commissary supplies. Wondering 
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much at such an ending to all our hopes, and being un- 
certain as to the cause, my mother, little sister, and I 
walked to town after dinner. My married sister lived on 
the west side of the square, and from her house we had 
a full view of the tents occupied by the Greys. 

After a short visit, I went with a friend to call upon 
a friend living but a few blocks away. We started to 
return to my sister’s between four and five o'clock, and 
passed three men from Warsaw, whom I knew well. 
As they were members of the Warsaw company halted 
on its march that day, I was surprised to see them in 
Carthage. The significance of their appearance I un- 
derstood later. 

As I was removing my hat, my brother-in-law, an 
officer of the Greys, came in hurriedly, and said, “A 
party of men are coming to take Joe Smith from jail, 
and hang him in the square.” 

His face was very white, as he buckled on his sword, 
and rushed back to his company. Our feelings of horror 
and consternation may be imagined, for bad as we be- 
lieved the man to be, this outcome was too terrible to 
be thought of. 

We went to the door and looked down the street. 
The news that something unusual was about to happen 
was evidently abroad, for men were running about and 
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gathering in groups, many with frightened faces. As 
we stood watching, a group of men stopped in passing, 
and one of them told us, “A party of Mormons are com- 
ing to rescue the Smiths and take them to Nauvoo; we 
fear the guard will all be killed, they are so few.” 

My mother turned away without a word, and went 
into an inner room. We all knew why—my oldest 
brother was on duty at the jail; he had marched by two 
hours before in the relief guard. 

We must have taken it for granted that my brother- 
in-law was mistaken in his message, for none of us 
thought of questioning this last report. By this time, 
the square was the scene of the greatest excitement and 
confusion. Men ran about, some shouting, “The Mor- 
mons are coming, the guard will all be killed”; others, 
“The Danites are coming for the Smiths.” They did 
nothing but shout. None of them went near the jail. 

Meanwhile, the Greys were standing about in front 
of their tents, apparently in confusion. The captain, a 
man over six feet in height, seemed to be trying to get 
the men into line. Some of them had been sleeping, and 
were now but half-awake. But my brother Tom was 
awake, very wide-awake, for I saw an officer take him 
by the arm several times and shove him roughly into the 
ranks, 

At last, Tom shouted, “Come on, you cowards, damn 
you, come on; those boys will all be killed!” I must 
confess that he swore, something I had never known him 
to do before. Finally, he broke away from those holding 


_ him, and, with his gun on his shoulder, ran with all his 


might past us to the jail. 

Just then a group of men passed, going in the oppo- 
site direction. Fearing for my brothers, I said to them, 
“Aren’t you going to the jail to help those boys?” All 
shook their heads, and one, a “Jack Mormon,” said, “I 
dare not.” The “Jack Mormons” were thought little of 
by either Mormons or gentiles, for they feared to side 
with either. 

“Well,’ I replied, “my brother was right; you are 
all cowards,” and, turning away, I ran after Tom to give 
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him what help I could. Turning a corner sharply, I met 
my mother, who had left my sister’s home by the back 
gate to join her sons at the jail. 

We had almost reached the jail, when the mob ap- 
peared, and we became separated. The men were all 
disguised, and mother, supposing them to be Mormons, 
kept on, nothing daunted, firmly resolved to stand by her 
sons. But before she reached the gate of the jail yard, 
the foremost men had leaped the fence, thrown the guard 
to the ground, and were streaming up the stairs of the 
jail. A moment later, my mother saw Joseph Smith 
come to the window, and lean far out. Bullets whistled 
about him, and, with a loud cry, he pitched headlong to 
the ground. Only then did mother realize that these 
men were not Mormons, and she turned away, heartsick 
and terrified. 

We both returned to my sister’s, feeling that our 
troubles were by no means over, since the “Prophet’s” 
death would certainly arouse the vengeance of his people. 

The Smiths were not in the jail proper, but in a 
large front room of the sheriff’s quarters. When the 
news reached the sheriff that a large body of men were 
coming, he told the prisoners, and begged them to allow 
him to lock them in a cell. Joseph Smith replied gayly, 
“Oh, I think they must be friends. Don’t worry, Mr. 
Sheriff, it will be all right.” 

Long afterwards it was known that, after the demon- 
stration by the Carthage Greys, Smith had written to the 
lieutenant in command of the “Legion” at Nauvoo to 
come at once with sufficient men to release him and his 
brother. This is why he was so sanguine that the men 
approaching were friends. 

In less than a half-hour from the time I saw the three 
Warsaw men ride into town, the Smiths were lying dead. 
I have always believed that they tried to disperse the 
mob, and, failing, spurred into town to bring word to 
those whom they thought might avert the tragedy. 

Here I quote the words of a well-known lawyer of 
Carthage: ‘As the mob reached the front of the jail, 
the guard, standing on the steps, fired. ‘Though the 
leaders of the mob were not 
twenty feet distant, no one was 
hit, but the assailants—whose 
faces were blackened—seized 
the guard and threw them to the 
ground. As many as could 
rushed up the stairway, and 
tried to break in the door to the 
room where the Smiths, Bishop 
Taylor, and Richards were con- 
fined. These four men held the 
door successfully, so the mob 
fired through the door, wounding 
Bishop Taylor and Joseph 
Smith, and killing Hiram Smith. 
Richards, unhurt, crouched be- 
hind the now-opened door. A 
window opposite was open, and 
Joseph sprang upon its broad 
sill to jump out, but bullets 
struck him from behind and he 
fell headlong to the ground. 
Balls from without met his fall- 
ing body. It seemed to me, forty 
rods distant, but in full sight, 
that, for a moment, he partly 
raised himself to a sitting pos- 
ture against a well curb beside 
which he fell. However, it is 
not true, as is sometimes stated, 
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that his assailants leaned his 
body against the curb, and 
made of it a target.” 

He adds: “A panic seized 
the town, and within two hours 
it was deserted. The Hamilton 
House alone was _ occupied. 
There the killed and wounded 
were taken, and a few compas- 
sionately stayed to serve them. 
But, excepting these few Sa- 
maritans, the population fled, 
in wagons, on horseback, and 
afoot—anywhere to escape the 
expected storm.” 

It is very true there was a 
panic. My brothers and broth- 
er-in-law came to us as soon as 
they could. They felt, as all 
did, that the “Legion” would 
be in Carthage before morning 
to avenge Smith’s death. “We 
must remain and defend the 
town as best we can,” they said, “but you must go, at 
once.” My mother and I at once returned to our home, 
and my younger brothers drove us into town for my 
sister and her children. When we said good-by to my 
brothers, it was nearly dark. We left the town weep- 
ing, in the deepest dejection, for we had great fear of 
what might befall those left behind. 

About eleven o’clock, we reached the house of Mr. 
Kendall, nine miles from Carthage. He kept a sort of 
rural hotel, and, as the little children were fretful, and 
we were all worn out with excitement and fatigue, we 
decided to stop until morning. We had just fallen 
asleep, when we were wakened by a commotion in the 
yard. Rough calls were sounding, men were shouting, 
and horses were neighing and trampling. We looked 
at each other with blanched faces, but mother, who was 
always fearless, went out to inquire the cause of the 
disturbance. She was told that Governor Ford and his 
company had stopped to feed their horses. How re- 
lieved we were to find that soldiers, and not the dreadful 
“Danites,” surrounded us! 

Afterwards, we learned that the governor, returning 
from Nauvoo, was met by a messenger, my brother Tom, 
with the news of the murder. Greatly incensed, he 
pushed on to Carthage, where he remained only long 
enough to denounce the people for their folly. That 
done, he left them to their fate, and rode on to Quincy. 

Learning, at Kendall’s, that our little party had 
stopped there for the night, he ordered us all to get up 
at once and go on to Augusta. He assured mother that 
the avengers would be there before morning, and he 
could not leave us to be murdered. ‘You must get up 
and start on,” he said, and so we did. At three o’clock 
in the morning we gathered together bundles and babies 
_—the latter protesting vigorously. Cold, sleepy, thor- 
oughly miserable, we reached Augusta shortly after five 
o'clock. 

We inquired the way to the home of an old friend, 
a Dr. Brown, but were told that he had lately lost his 
wife and was living with a married son. This son’s wife 
had never known us, and she looked rather coldly and 
distrustfully upon the wagonload of disreputable-looking 
strangers who had come to her door. But the old doctor 
came to the rescue. He called out, “Why, bless my soul, 
my friend, how be you? Running away from the Mor- 
mons, did you say? Why, do tell! And who did you 
say killed Joe Smith?” 
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Joseph Smith was shot at the second story window 


As he was very deaf, mother labored for some time 
to explain the situation, but once this was made clear, 
we were invited in and given a very good breakfast. 
This so refreshed us that we went out to see if we could 
rent a couple of rooms. That proved impossible, so we 
were distributed among two or three families. 

After a few days, my brothers sent word that there 
was no present danger to be feared, so we returned to 
our homes, thankful to find them unharmed, and my 
brothers safe and sound. The men of Carthage, when 
deserted by the governor, prudently retreated, or, in 
plainer words, simply ran away, caring little who 
knew it. 

The women and children of Warsaw also fled for 
safety across the river to Alexandria. None of the three 
towns, Carthage, Warsaw, and Nauvoo, knew, for several 
days, what was transpiring in the others. In retrospect, 
the situation, tragical as it was, had a humorous side. 
Carthage and Warsaw fled in opposite directions from 
the wrath of the avenging “Legion,” while, at the same 
time, the “Legion,” disordered and bewildered, fled be- 
fore an imaginary host of sanguinary gentiles. In real- 
ity, Mormon and gentile thought each of his own safety, 
not of wreaking vengeance on the other. 

As may be supposed, after the death of the Smiths, 
the condition of affairs grew from bad to worse. Thiev- 
ing and plundering were rife, not only in Hancock 
County, but in the adjoining counties as well. In Adams 
County, where arrests could be made, as many as eight 
Mormons were in the county jail at one time. 

The death of the sheriff of our county necessitated 
a special election to fill the office, and a very unpopular 
“Jack Mormon” was elected, solely by Mormon votes. 
An opportunity soon arose for him to show his sympathy 
for the Mormons. Below Warsaw was a little, strag- 
gling Mormon village. An anti-Mormon meeting held 
near there had been fired upon through the windows, 
supposedly by Mormons from this village. For this, 
and other reasons, it was resolved to burn the wretched 
cabins, and so force their inmates to go to Nauvoo. 
Accordingly, one by one, the cabins were burned. No 
harm was done the inmates; on the contrary, they were, 
in each case, given timely warning, and their household 
goods were set out before the cabin was fired. 

These rioters were joined by others, for the pent-up 
feeling against the Mormons could no longer be re- 
strained. The sheriff tried to raise a posse among the 
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citizens to quell the disturbances, but he was so hated 
that his efforts were in vain. September 13, 1845, he 
issued a proclamation calling on the rioters to disperse, 
and asking the official posse of the county to help him. 
He added that he wished to keep the Mormons quiet, but 
that two thousand of them in Nauvoo were armed, and 
ready to come to his assistance at any time. 

No attention was paid to this paper, so he did call 
out the Mormons, and succeeded in dispersing the rioters. 

On the nineteenth, at sundown, the sheriff and his 
posse of several hundred men surrounded Carthage. 
They came down on the village like “the wolf on the 
fold,’ arresting every man in sight, and entering every 
house to search for those not on the streets. At the point 
of the bayonet, the men were rudely hustled to the court- 
house, where they were kept under guard until midnight. 
Their homes were ransacked for firearms, and they knew 
not how their families would be treated. 

The sheriff said he was looking for criminals, which 
meant two or three men accused by the Mormons of com- 
plicity in the death of the Smiths. Innocent or guilty, 
had these men been found at this time, they would have 
had but short shrift. However, they had been warned 
in time to escape, and the “Danites” vented their disap- 
pointment on those remaining. 

At midnight, the men in the courthouse were set at 
liberty, and the main force withdrew the following morn- 
ing. Fifty men were left on guard, and they remained 
until the troops sent out by the governor arrived. 

I well remember that nineteenth of September, for 
my family, too, was visited by a portion of the posse. 
The evening was beautiful, and I walked out to enjoy 
the sunset and soft autumn air. Suddenly, I saw one 
of my brothers spring over the fence of a near-by corn- 
field. He had been out on scout and picket duty all day, 
and I thought it strange he should return in this fashion, 
for he left his horse standing hidden between the tall 
rows of corn. 

Running to me, he said hurriedly, “Run to the barn, 
and tell the boys to gather up all the guns and ammuni- 
tion, and hide them in the woods. The sheriff is coming 
with a large party—I think for the arms. I must notify 
others. Good-by.” 

He cleared the fence at a bound and, springing upon 
his horse, disappeared among the corn. I went at once 
to the barn, and in a very few moments the boys were on 
their way to the woods. They carried not only their own 
hunting rifles, shotguns and pistols, but many muskets 
belonging to the Carthage Greys. 

I watched them go with their heavy loads, then sud- 
denly I realized that, should the troops come, I was the 
only one left to meet them! Mother had been ill for 
several days, and was still confined to bed. Fearing the 
result should the men surprise her, I went to her room, 
and told her what had occurred. She looked frightened, 
so I hastened to assure her that they would not molest 
us, and as I left her to look out a front window I deter- 
mined no one should enter her room. 

I looked up the road to see a company of men com- 
ing at a gallop. In a moment, they were in front of 
the house, and leaping from their horses, and drawing 
their swords with a resounding clang, they surrounded 
the house. One of the officers banged loudly on the 
door with his sword handle. I was nearly fifteen years 
old, and not, I trust, of a cowardly nature, yet despite 
all my efforts to steady my hand, it shook as I opened 
the door. About ten men stood there, for half the party 
had gone to the barn and stables. The leader, a man 
of better appearance than the others, said, “Miss, you 
need not feel alarmed; we are not going to hurt you.” 
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“Oh,” I replied stoutly, “I am not at all afraid of 
you.” Perhaps my trembling hands and white face be- 
lied my words, for he smiled grimly as he said, ““We wish 
to see the men of the house, and we want certain arms 
in their possession.” 

I told him there were neither men nor guns in the 
house, to which he replied, “Very well, but we must 
search the premises.” 

This they proceeded to do at once, and even, despite 
my most earnest pleading, entered my mother’s room. 
They went through it with great care, no doubt thinking 
a sickroom might furnish a plausible hiding place. 
Their search continued until dark, but aside from taking 
up the flooring of the barn, they did no damage to the 
property. 

With the first light of the following day, they re- 
newed their endeavor to find the arms. As none were 
discovered, they helped themselves liberally to all kinds 
of farm produce, stripping the hives of honey, the trees 
of fruit, and feeding their horses generously with hay 
and grain. This the sheriff promised to pay for, but 
my mother never received a cent in payment, for the 
county afterwards repudiated the orders and promises 
of this renegade officer. 

Finally, they left us, and glad we were to be rid of 
this ill-looking company. The men had long hair and 
beards, and were dressed in butternut-dyed clothing. 
They bristled with pistols and bowie knives—these thrust 
into the bootleg—and had a great number of guns and 
swords. 

Soon after they left, my brothers returned in high 
glee at having outwitted the posse, but their satisfaction 
lessened when mother expressed her surprise that they 
should have left us alone at such a time. They pro- 
tested they had not thought we should be annoyed, and, 
indeed, I myself had not thought we should until I saw 
the men approaching. 

But a few days later, a second raid was made upon 
Carthage, this time at midnight. One of my brothers 
was on picket duty outside the village, when he heard 
the tramp of horses and, turning, spurred into town to 
give the alarm. On this second raid, no actual violence 
was done, but it served to intensify the feeling against 
the Mormons. Nine adjoining counties called a conven- 
tion at Carthage. Hancock County was purposely ex- 
cluded, that the convention might be as free as possible 
from the bias of self-interest. Resolutions were passed, 
expressing the conviction that in no way could the situa- 
tion be adjusted save by the removal of the Mormons 
from the county and state. 

A committee was sent to Nauvoo to confer with the 
Mormon leaders. Finally, they promised to leave as 
soon as arrangements could be made, although they said, 
“That cannot be until grasses grow, and waters flow.” 
Eliza Snow, one of Smith’s spiritual wives, published 
a lament in the Nauvoo paper, the refrain of which ex- 
pressed this thought: 

When grasses grow, and waters run, 
We must start for set of sun. 

The excesses which had occasioned the convention 
called also for executive interference, and once more the 
governor sent a force into the county under command of 
Colonel John J. Hardin. He issued a proclamation to 
the people of the county enjoining them to keep the 
peace, to obey the laws, and the constituted authorities. 
He, with Attorney-General John A. McDougal, Judge 
Stephen A. Douglas, and Major William B. Warren, 
visited Nauvoo, and conferred with the Mormons. This 
committee, too, obtained a promise that the people would 
leave the country the following spring. This being 
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accomplished, the main body of the troops was with- 
drawn, and Major Warren, with one hundred men, was 
left at Carthage to keep order during the winter. 

These troops were drawn principally from the Quincy 
Riflemen, an independent company made up of young 
men of good character. Throughout the time of their 
stay in Carthage, from September until their recall the 
following May, they were called upon for aid in all parts 
of the county. In Nauvoo, in the execution of process, 
they were insulted, threatened, and even violently re- 
sisted, but on all occasions they exhibited prudence, 
firmness, and sound judgment. 

They disbanded May 1, but the following day Major 
Warren received orders from Governor Ford to retain 
his force in service until further notice—this time, how- 
ever, with headquarters at Nauvoo. This action was 
taken because of the unrest of the people of the adjoin- 
ing counties, as exhibited in many public meetings. 

Mr. Babbit, a Mormon agent, wrote to the governor 
asking if the Mormon people were to be forced from the 
state. In his reply, the governor denied that the state 
had been a party to the compact that the Mormons 
should leave in this, the spring of 1846, but he intimated 
that they must go, and that he would be powerless to 
prevent their expulsion. “I tell you frankly,’ he said, 
“that the people of Illinois will not fight for the Mor- 
mons.’ 

On May 22, Major Warren sent this dispatch to the 
Warsaw Signal: “The Mormons are leaving the city in 
large numbers. The ferry here averages fifty-two teams 
a day crossing, and the one at Fort Madison forty-five. 
Thus it will be seen that five hundred and thirty-nine 
teams have left during the week, which, averaging three 
persons to each, makes in all one thousand six hundred 
and seventeen souls.” 
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Notwithstanding this show of leaving, the people of 
Illinois doubted the Mormons’ sincerity. ‘The ones who 
left camped across the river and were in constant com- 
munication with the city. This show of leaving was kept 
up to some extent all summer, although those who had 
crossed went back to Nauvoo as it pleased them. 

Matters began to reach a crisis when, on August 7, 
John Carlin, a deputy sheriff, tried to serve three writs 
for robbery in Nauvoo. He succeeded in arresting two 
of the men, but the third defied him. He returned to 
Carthage, and issued a proclamation calling on the posse 
to assemble on August 27 to aid in making this arrest. 

In the meantime, on August 12, a meeting had been 
held in Nauvoo, at which it was resolved that Carlin’s 
writ should not be executed, and that military resistance 
should be organized. The governor was also besought 
to interfere in the Mormon behalf. He finally author- 
ized Major James R. Parker, of the Thirty-second Regi- 
ment of Illinois Militia, “‘to call out and take command 
of such persons as will volunteer, free of cost to the 
state, to repel any attack against Nauvoo, and to defend 
the city.” The governor prefaced this order by saying, 
“Sir, I have received information that another effort is 
to be made to drive out the inhabitants of Nauvoo and 
to destroy the city.” 

This order placed Parker and Carlin in direct an- 
tagonism, and a war of words followed. Each issued 
proclamations, although Major Parker had but a small 
force to support him. 

In support of Carlin, a force of seven or eight hun- 
dred men concentrated near Carthage under Colonel 
Singleton, of Brown County. The encampment was five 
miles northwest of the village on the Nauvoo road. The 
quartermaster of this troop, a friend of our family, in- 
vited us to visit the camp. We did so one pleasant after- 
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noon, and, seated upon powder kegs, witnessed the even- 
ing drill, a sight well worth seeing, since the men had 
been practicing almost constantly for two years. 

During this encampment, a letter was received from 
St. Louis stating that a steamboat laden with arms and 
ammunition for the Mormons had just left that place 
for Nauvoo. A party of seventy-five men, my oldest 
brother among them, was sent at once to the river in 
baggage wagons to intercept this shipment. About fif- 
teen miles below Nauvoo, at what is now the town of 
Hamilton, they met the boat. It was ordered to land, 
but its captain ignored the order until a dozen musket 
balls went whistling over its deck. Then he made for 
the opposite shore and landed there. The soldiers 
crossed hastily in skiffs and rowboats and, meeting with 
but little resistance, took possession of the boat’s cargo. 
This they transferred to baggage wagons on the other 
side of the river. 

Having done this, they went south to Warsaw, reach- 
ing that place at daybreak. They made this detour be- 
cause they had been warned by scouts that from four 
to five hundred Mormons lay in wait for them, thinking 
they would return by the same road by which they had 
gone. Fortunately, there was no encounter. Had there 
been, our men would have fared ill, as they were ex- 
hausted, and numbered less than one-fifth of the Mormon 
troop in ambush. 

The day following this expedition Colonel Singleton, 
who had been secretly negotiating with the Mormons, 
submitted to the men the terms which the Mormons of- 
fered. ‘They were indignantly and unanimously rejected. 
Colonel Singleton then made a little speech, telling the 
men that, in his opinion, men who rushed into a situation 
of this kind hastily, and without due consideration, were 
“damn fools.” 

Carlin replied that, in his opinion, men who delib- 
erated too long and negotiated too much were “damn 
cowards.” ‘This reply was loudly cheered. Whereupon 
Colonel Singleton resigned the command. 

Colonel Brockman, who was appointed by Carlin to 
take Colonel Singleton’s place, ordered an immediate ad- 
vance toward Nauvoo. On October 10, the whole force, 
numbering about eight hundred men, took up the line 
of march, and encamped again within sight of the 
“Temple.” 

There were no telegraph wires in the county at this 
time, but fast horses bore the news, and re-enforcements 
came to the posse, as well as a committee from Quincy 
purposing to arrange a compromise. To this committee 
the officers of the force gave their ultimatum as to terms, 
and the committee submitted these to the Nauvoo authori- 
ties. They made no reply whatever, so the posse moved 
toward the city. 

On October 12, under cover of a flag of truce, a 
demand for surrender was sent to Major Clifford, who 
had succeeded Major Parker in command. He refused 
the demand, and immediately preparations were made 
to give battle. 

The Mormons had laid mines along the principal 
roads, made loopholes for firing in walls and in houses, 
and had thrown up breastworks at various points. Both 
sides had several pieces of artillery of small caliber. 

Truth to tell, the deputy sheriff’s men were spoiling 
for a fight. The fact that the governor’s envoy, with a 
force of militia, was inside the city for the purpose of 
preventing the approach of the county officers might have 
seemed an obstacle to most men, but not to Carlin and 
Colonel Brockman. 

They ordered up the cannon, and commanded the 
gunners to open fire at once. For a little over an hour, 


or until the cannon balls were all used, the brick and 
plaster, wood and stone of the houses of Nauvoo were 
scattered at a rapid rate. 

We, at home, could hear the sound of the firing of 
the cannon distinctly, and, as every man and boy belong- 
ing to us was in the fray, we spent some anxious mo- 
ments. 

Mr. Gregg says in his history: “The surgeons of 
Colonel Brockman’s force reported twelve men wounded 
as a result of the conflict. One of the wounded men 
died ten hours later, but all the others recovered. Of 
the loss on the other side, no certain account was ever 
obtained.” 

This, the only real battle of the Mormon “war,” 
brought matters to a crisis. A large deputation from 
Quincy joined the little army with proposals for media- 
tion. They worked hard, and after several days of cor- 
respondence and consultation arranged a treaty which 
was agreed upon by representatives of both parties. 

By the terms of this treaty, the Mormons agreed to 
surrender the city, and to leave the state as soon as they 
could cross the river. They made arrangements imme- 
diately for doing this, and within three days the entire 
Mormon people had crossed into Iowa. The Quincy 
committee, together with the officers and men of the 
posse, had given a pledge to protect persons and prop- 
erty from violence, and to guard and assist the sick and 
helpless. This pledge was scrupulously kept; neverthe- 
less much suffering and hardship necessarily had to be 
endured by the Mormons. 

My eldest brother was sent into the city with a de- 
tachment of men to see that this part of the treaty was 
faithfully carried out, and he saw many pitiful sights. 
Many a house and lot were exchanged for a horse or 
a yoke of oxen. Sometimes a cow drew the wagon on 
which the family’s all was loaded, while the family itself 
trudged along beside it on foot. It was not hard to 
realize that such an outfit would never reach the western 
border of Iowa, though its goal, with the rest of the 
caravan, was the far-distant Salt Lake Valley. 

The entire people worked their way westward by 
slow and painful steps. They made two or three tem- 
porary settlements in order to rest the weary and care 
for the sick. At these places they built rude shanties 
for shelter, and, turning over the rich prairie soil, plant- 
ed and harvested quickly maturing crops. The journey 
was marked by suffering, borne with great fortitude. 
The people kept together and plodded toward the setting 
sun with a faithfulness and devotion worthy of a better 
cause. 

Thus passed out of the state, and out of our lives, 
this peculiar people. Many pages have been written 
concerning the cruelty of this expatriation, but how 
malignant was this evil of Mormonism none can realize 
save those who lived with it. There are growths so 
dangerous that the surgeon’s knife is the only cure. 

That there were some “Saints” among them I am 
sure, for I knew them well; that there were many simple 
folk who, in another community, would have made good 
citizens, I have no doubt. But what can be said in de- 
fense of that long procession of rogues and miscreants, 
the Mormon leaders, who have for so many years cor- 
rupted and polluted the moral atmosphere wherever they 
lived? 

Today Mormonism still grows. Missionaries are ac- 
tive abroad, and in our own land as well. Is not this 
semi-pagan delusion, in a sense, fostered and protected 
by our government? May the problem never become so 
involved that it can be solved only by the costly sacrifice 
of blood! 
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LISTENING TO MUSIC 

Critics of late, recognizing 

that they can be of use by con- 

ducting elementary schools in 

the arts they profess, have 

taken to publishing primers 

with such suggestive titles as 

“How to See a Play,” “How to 

Look at a Picture’ or ““How to Listen to Music.” One’s 
first thought on seeing such books is that they are ab- 
surdly superfluous; the average man thinks he knows 
quite well how to do all these things, and rather resents 
the inference that he needs such grade-school instruction. 
Yet the public’s attitude toward all forms of literature 
and art is such that elementary schooling of some kind 
is certainly desirable. People look at great paintings 
and wonder why on earth they should be called great; 
they go to concerts and lament, privately and secretly, 
that the programme consists only of numbers they do 
not understand. Being grown up, they do not want to 
be taught; being artistically inexperienced, they need it. 

One of the most illuminating books on music in the 
English language has the exact title just suggested: 
“How to Listen to Music.” If every concertgoer would 
read this book, there would be an incredible growth in 
the amount of enjoyment occasioned by the rendering 
of good music, for it teaches certain first lessons in 
appreciation which most people have curiously slighted 
or never learned at all. In one way, music is the sim- 
plest of all the arts. Its appeal is directly to the emo-, 
tions; it acts on the universal sense of melody and the 
susceptibility to rhythm, Yet many—probably most— 
people who frankly enjoy songs and the simpler forms 
of piano music are baflled and depressed by symphonies 
or quartettes. They do not know how to listen to such 
music. 

The first lesson, the alphabet of musical apprecia- 
tion, is simply to hear as much good music as possible. 
No one brought up on “Sweet Genevieve” or “The 
Swanee River’ can possibly enjoy a Beethoven sym- 
phony at a first hearing. Actual study will do much, 
but frequent hearing will do infinitely more, to create 
a genuine love for music which has more than mere tune- 
fulness to recommend it. 

It is, above all, in this respect that mechanical 
music-makers have done good work in spreading musical 
education. They have deprived some people of the un- 
derstanding that comes from an enforced study of the 
technic of music, but for an infinitely greater number 
they have made possible the daily familiarity with im- 
portant compositions that underlies all musical appre- 
ciation. If they have popularized bad music, they have 
popularized good music also, and indiscriminate enthu- 
siasm is the first step toward an enthusiasm that makes 
wise choices. 

The one fatal error which can check the advance of 
the beginner at this point is the ready assumption that, 
because he does not like a particular work at a first 
hearing, he will never like it at all. Patience and an 
open mind are necessary. I remember an occasion, some 
eighteen or twenty years ago, when a performance of 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was suddenly substituted for one 
of the time-worn “Norma.” Critics and the public alike 
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bewailed the substitution of “this new and unimportant 
opera’ for such an established favorite; yet ten years 
later “La Bohéme” was the most popular opera in the 
American repertory, and “Norma” had been virtually 
consigned to oblivion. 

In listening to music, then, it is all-important to try 
to like it, and to take the earliest opportunity to hear 
over again any composition that has at first proved 
elusive. Nothing is more dangerous in music than set- 
tled prejudices. But even patience, unaided, will not 
accomplish everything, and often the person who wants 
to like good music, but does not quite know how, finds 
himself utterly baffled by some work which the critics 
tell him is of the highest quality. Of course he can 
console himself with the thought that the critics are very 
often wrong, but, once more, an honest and persistent 
attempt to like a composition is apt to lead to a genuine 
pleasure in it. 

What are the first steps to be taken in deriving satis- 
faction from music, and particularly from orchestral 
music, which seems incomprehensible? How is a person 
who does not know one note on the piano from another 
to learn to enjoy a Brahms symphony or a Debussy tone- 
picture? Not, as a rule, by reading programme notes. 
A Boston critic once suggested, with considerable wis- 
dom, that all the annotated programmes should be con- 
fiscated by the police just before the music began, and 
redistributed after the concert was over. Some music 
needs an intellectual hint, which ought to be supplied 
by the title; but the music which demands a running com- 
mentary of prosaic elucidation is generally not strong 
enough to stand on its own feet. 

It may be said, in general, that a composer writes 
music as the expression of a mood, or of a series of 
rekated moods, too uncertain and variable in outline to 
be adequately expressed in words. Music, like every 
other form of art, is self-expression, and the composer 
aims to set forth his own moods—as distinct from his 
logical ideas—in such a way that his music will lead his 
hearers after him. In listening to music, therefore, it is 
generally essential to put one’s self in the composer’s 
hands, and to respond to his emotions. Most people 
injure their own enjoyment of music by being too stiff- 
necked; they are continually inserting themselves in the 
way of their own pleasure. Analysis by a third person, 
as in programme notes, tends to set the composer and 
his auditor still further apart. The legend of Orpheus 
charming the very trees and stones is still the best figure 
for the true power of music. 

The person who makes it his business to hear as much 
good music as possible, who listens hopefully and dis- 
likes slowly, and who tries always to catch the com- 
poser’s mood, to feel as the music would have him feel, 
has gone most of the way toward the genuine enjoyment 
of the best music of every kind. He can feel his sense 
of rhythm—the basis of all music from the tom-tom to 
Beethoven—developing in keenness and sensitiveness ; he 
can catch the elusive beauty of scraps of melody inter- 
twined in elaborate orchestral structure. He learns the 
qualities of the various instruments, and feels instinc- 
tively when they are used rightly. He can even follow 
the complexities of contrapuntal development, and de- 
light in the skill with which a simple theme is made the 
basis of an intricate working out. A limitless field of 
delight is open to him. But as one looks about at the 
usual concert audience, one feels that there are far too 
many present who have yet to take these preliminary 
steps, and who try to listen to Brahms without ever hav- 


ing really learned to listen to music at all. 
William B. Endicott. 
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SEI SHONAGON 


RaymMonp M. WEAVER 


It was at the very end of the tenth century that 
Japan produced one of the most remarkable books ever 
written, the ‘““Makura no Soshi,’ or “Pillow Sketches” 
of Sei Shonagon, lady-in-waiting to the Empress Sadako. 
The “Makura no Soshi’” is the first example of a style 
of writing which in later centuries became popular in 
Japan under the name of gui-hitsu, or “following the 
caprice of the pen.” No organic sequence is there, no 
belittling striving after unity or consistency. 

As the mood strikes her, Sei Shonagon jots down 
whatever at the moment is most vital to her veering 
interests, warmest in the intimacy of her thoughts. 
Enumerations of “Things Dismal,’ “Things Detest- 
able,’ “Things that Cause Shame”; lists of “Things that 
Betray the Heart to Thrill”; thoughts on priests, on 
spring dawns, on cats, on lakes, on beggars, on festivals, 
on evil spirits; records of her own bons mots and slow- 
smiling, envenomed accounts of those weaknesses that 
make the brotherhood of man such a humiliating reality, 
all these, and much more besides, set in among descrip- 
tions of the gorgeous futility of the court life, make up 
the contents of this astonishing volume. 

The “Makura no Soshi” is of peculiar interest, not 
only for the richly colored pictures it offers of the court 
life in Kyoto during the Fujiwara period (900-1200 
A. D.), the Heien Age, the “Age of the Great Peace,” 
an age unique in history for its elaborate elegance, its 
phosphorescent brilliancy, its sterile cultivation, its de- 
cadent refinement, its effeminate self-indulgence. Equal- 
ly absorbing is it as an intimate journal of a brilliant, 
a cultivated, a subtly cynical woman of the world of nine 
hundred years ago: delicate revelations of the heart of 
the woman who of all Japanese most frankly articulates 
the soul of her race in its ultimate development. 

Could Cambuscan’s steed of brass have with dizzy 
suddenness carried one of our sturdy Anglo-Saxon ances- 
tors of the tenth century to the imperial dwelling of 
Japan, curious indeed would have been the observations 
of Gothic intelligence. What would A‘thalwold have 
thought of the spacious and elegant villas of the Jap- 
anese court—of the “Hall of Pleasure and Plenty,” 
where social entertainments were held; of the ‘Purple 
Hall of the North Star”; of the “Hall of Central Tran- 
quillity,” where the imperial ancestors were worshipped; 
of the residence of the sovereign with its sixteen cham- 
bers and five galleries; of the gardens formed of trees 
gnarled and distorted, and curious rocks marshaled with 
fantastic quaintness? In what virile terms would Alfric 
have spoken in his “Homilies” of the court ladies with 
their long, trailing hair, dressed in as many as twenty 
garments folded on the bosom, one above the other, like 
an oblique section made through superimposed layers of 
multicolored silks; with their eyebrows plucked out, and 
instead two black spots painted high on the forehead; 
with their teeth blackened till they shone like ebony; 
with their necks and faces caked with a thick white 
paste, a circle of vivid rouge on each cheek? Surely 
such ladies would have added color to our Anglo-Saxon 
prose. 

And those English heroes who died with unconquered 
spirits at Maldon (991), could they have been made to 


NOTE.—For the translations of the ‘‘Makura no Soshi,’’ and for 
other material used in this essay, I am especially indebted to my 
friend, Mr. Motoo Utsumi. Mr, Utsumi’s translations were made 
from the ‘“‘Shunsho-sho” of Kijin Kitamura, published in Yedo, 
1674. In the preparation of this essay free use has been made of 
W. G. Aston’s “History of Japanese Literature” (London, 1899), and 
of the “Anthologie de la Littérature Japonaise”’ (Paris, 1910), of 
Michel Revon, —The Author. 
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believe that on the under side of the earth they thought 
flat lived nobles who dressed in imitation of womenfolk— 
nobles who painted their faces, who never failed to carry 
looking-glasses about their persons, who drenched their 
ample silken robes in scent? And while our Alfred 
fought the Danes and “sought to live worthily,” could 
he have dreamed of another island kingdom on the dim 
confines of the world whose ruler, the Regent Fujiwara 
Tadahira, painted a cuckoo on his fan and opened it to 
a well-bred imitation of the cry of the bird; whose em- 
peror, the erratic Kwazan (987-1011), wore a mirror as 
part of his head-dress; whose commander-in-chief of 
the forces, the handsome Fujiwara Nobuyori, was unable 
to mount a horse; whose captain of the imperial guard 
was unable to move in the fashionable heavy armor? 
While in the West kings drank joy in bloodshed, in 
Japan imperial processions, public feasts, religious cere- 
monies, private entertainments, every conspicuous inci- 
dent of existence of the nobles in Kyoto, was made an 
occasion for playing instruments, treading measures, ex- 
temporizing verse. It is true that among the Japanese 
people at large robbery, arson and murder were the 
polite accomplishments. Pirates swarmed on the Inland 
Sea, and gangs of bandits infested the provinces and 
invaded the capital itself. The government storehouses 
were plundered, and at one time the palace itself was 
broken into, and officers slaughtered. The priests of 
Buddha, no longer trusting to the power of the ghostly 
arm alone, began to use such carnal weapons as swords, 
bows and spears. ‘The storm was brewing that was to 
scatter to the four winds that festival of flowers that 
reigned in the capital at Kyoto. But as it brewed, the 
court, oblivious of its pending doom, lived in sumptuous 
and ostentatious state. 

Such was the age of Sei Shonagon, the age of the 
Fujiwara, the “Age of the Great Peace,” the golden age 
of Japanese literature. And curiously enough, during 
this golden age of letters, all the great masterpieces were 
produced by women,—a fact unique, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world. Of the writers of this period, there 
are none who rank above Sei Shonagon. Her only pos- 
sible peer is Murasaki Skikibu, authoress of the monu- 
mental court romance, the “Genji Monogatari.” Of 
Murasaki Skikibu’s gifts as a writer, critics are in no 
wise in accord, although all have acclaimed her a para- 
gon of womanly perfection. Sei Shonagon’s morals were 
certainly not mid-Victorian, and her appearance has been 
much maligned; but her literary gifts have never been 
questioned even by the inveterate skeptics. She ranks 
first among the writers of her age, and first among the 
writers of all Japanese literature. The defects of her 
genius are not personal alone but really the shortcomings 
of her race. 

Sei Shonagon was born about 968. Her true name, 
it is believed, was Akiko, of the family of Kiyowara. 
“Sei Shonagon” is but a court designation such as was 
fashionable at this period. At this time old official titles 
began to do duty as personal names, so that a son of a 
common soldier might be baptized “Lord Chamberlain,” 
the child of a grave-digger “Commodore,” and courtesans 
and dancers went by such names as “‘High Prelate” or 
“Field Marshal,” difference of sex being picturesquely 
disregarded in the general confusion. So it was the most 
natural thing in the world that our authoress should 
style herself Shonagon, or “Third Undersecretary of 
State.” Sei is the Chinese pronunciation of the ideo- 
graph that forms the first element of her family name 
Kiyowara, or “Pure Field.” 

Sei Shonagon, daughter of a noble and illustrious 
family, came by her great gifts naturally enough. Her 
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father, of a line of famous writers, was himself a man 
ranking high as a poet and a courtier. 

Of the girlhood of Sei Shonagon we know little or 
nothing, beyond the fact that she received a thorough 
training in the courtly accomplishments of her age: in 
music, in etiquette, in writing, in dancing, in verse- 
making. To these she added a serious knowledge of the 
literatures of China and Japan. 

About 990 she was admitted into the court as lady-in- 
waiting to the Empress Sadako. A young girl she was, 
and according to her own account, absurdly timid and 
addicted to blushing and tears. In Japan, a hysterical 
kind of coy modesty has ever been a maidenly ideal; and 
to what extent Sei Shonagon’s embarrassment was mere 
well-mannered affectation we shall never know. This is 
the version she gives of her début in ‘““Makura no Soshi,” 
Book 9, Chapter 96, under the head of “Service in the 
Imperial Palace’: 

“When I first came to serve the Empress, the merest 
trifle was enough to put me to utter confusion. Many 
were the times I wanted to weep. After dark the Em- 
press used to draw the screens close and sit intimately 
surrounded by her attendants, who would chat in smiling 
reminiscence of the day’s events. When Her Majesty 
saw me sitting silently apart, and staring at the floor, 
she motioned me to her side. Then she unwound a long, 
painted scroll; but so moved was I at her kindness I 
could not trust myself to raise my head to glance at 
what she showed me. Patiently she explained to me the 
pictures and the story they illustrated. The light from 
the tallow candles seemed cruelly brilliant as never be- 
fore, and strangely enough the absurd thought came to 
me that if I dared glance up I could count the single 
strands of the Empress’ hair. Yet despite my embar- 
rassment I was struck by the pinkness and beauty of 
the Empress’ hands. The night was cold, and red were 
my hands and blue; but Her Majesty’s hands glowed 
soft like plum blossoms. I, who had been raised in the 
country, was overcome to meet a person so charming. 

“After I had passed some hours with the Empress, 
Her Majesty took pity on my torment and said, ‘Sei, you 
are tired tonight, and we shall excuse you until tomor- 
row evening.’ I bowed to her, and made my reverence, 
and like a frightened thing hurried to my chamber. 
During the long night the snow fell silently, and the 
great palace was without a sound. In the morning I 
was surprised to get word from the Empress: ‘Come to 
us during the day. We are all snowbound together 
within the Palace walls, and our desire is to enjoy to 
the full our seclusion while it lasts. We are among our- 
selves, so you need have no fear.’ But despite this as- 
surance, I lacked courage to leave my room. The 
Empress sent repeated invitations to me, but still I dared 
not venture forth. Finally the Mistress of the House- 
hold came to me in person. ‘You are a silly girl,’ she 
said, ‘thus to stick to your room. It may be good eti- 
quette to show an aptitude for denial of favors, but there 
is a limit, even to this. The Empress wants to see you, 
and it is not good not to obey.’ So I made myself as 
presentable as possible and started along the galleries. 

“Eager and nipping was the morning air. In the 
garden the snow had wrought strange magic. In the 
chamber of the Empress I found a large brazier full of 
glowing embers; but none sat near it. Her Majesty sat 
beside a small brazier of her own, a lovely thing made 
of precious woods from China and exquisitely lacquered. 
Around her, circlewise, sat her ladies, each elegantly 
dressed. They chatted among themselves, perfectly at 
ease, and laughed quietly, with no sign of restraint. 
Some smiled as they idled over folios of pictures, while 
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others gossiped as they pretended to read. I hated them 
all, for in their careless grace they mocked the ease I 
lacked.” 

Now great beauty was not among Sei Shonagon’s 
gifts. Well she knew that if she were to establish her- 
self at court it was not to be by conspicuous personal 
loveliness, but by the sheer force of brains. When, 
some centuries after her death, the idea was conceived 
of painting a gallery of the hundred most famous poets 
of Japan, the artist commanded to execute this commis- 
sion found himself in great difficulty when he came to 
portray Sei Shonagon. For in the literature of her con- 
temporaries he could discover no mention of her beauty: 
a sinister silence. His plight was amusingly pitiable. 
He must produce either a false portrait, or an ugly face 
—and his love of truth was equal to his love of beauty. 
Not without a touch of humor he found solution by 
painting the poetess presenting only her back to view. 
And even to this day, in all pictures, Sei Shonagon’s 
face is always hidden. Never has a woman been more 
successfully maligned. 

Her problem was to win her way by brilliancy, and 
in the “Makura no Soshi’” she never tires of enlarging 
upon her resource in putting her more beautiful, but 
less clever, sisters to shame. The story of her first suc- 
cess she records in the chapter characteristically entitled 
“Brilliant Things.” 

“One morning, during a heavy snow, the Emperor, 
with the Ladies of the Court, sat around the great 
brazier. Though the air was heavy with scent, and 
close with the fumes from the embers, all the windows 
were bolted firm. ‘Sei Sho,’ said His Majesty, ‘how is 
the snow on the mountain of Koro?’ I at once rose, 
threw back the window, and drew up the silk-corded 
bamboo curtain. The Emperor deigned to smile, and 
praised me for this act. I alone among the attendants 
understood His Majesty’s reference to the Chinese poem: 

“The priests awake me with their silver bells, 
The bells of Iai that greet the growing day; 
I rise, swing back the lattice, roll the blind, 
As snow-capped Koro takes the sun’s first ray.” 

The Emperor, desiring that the curtain be raised, had 
veiled his wish behind an allusion to Chinese literature, 
and at Sei Shonagon’s classical erudition the Emperor 
“deigned to smile.” One is reminded of Madame de 
Sévigné’s joy when the Grand Monarque asked her to 
dance, or her delight when the Queen condescended to 
address to her a word. Proud was Sei Shonagon of her 
learning, of her wit; jealous of favor, eager for praise, 
impatient with stupidity in any of its forms. The other 
court ladies, not innocent of envy, wasted upon their 
brilliant and merciless rival little love indeed. Their 
ample revenge has been that no artist has ever painted 
Sei Shonagon’s face. 

Those brilliant scenes of long ago that served as such 
gorgeous settings for her keen-edged thrusts of wit are 
enacted again for us under her pen. In the chapter 
“The Palace” she draws a justly famous picture of the 
pomp and antique pageantry among which she daily 
moved: 

“On the sliding doors of the northern side of the Hall 
of Pleasure and Plenty, the Mikado’s private apartment, 
there are painted fearful pictures of monsters that live 
in the wild ocean, some with long arms, others with long 
legs. When the doors of the Empress’ chamber are 
open these monsters are in full view. We used to sit 
under the great, green Chinese vases, and laugh and talk 
about these monsters, saying what hideous things they 
are. One spring day about noon as we sat thus, enjoy- 
ing the riotous bloom of the cherry trees whose long 
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branches reached down almost to the veranda, His Ex- 
celleney the Dainagon made us a visit. He wore a flow- 
ing cherry-colored tunic, over garments of white gayly 
figured in deep crimson. His trousers were of stiff 
purple brocade. 

“As the Mikado was then with the Empress, he 
seated himself on the narrow platform before Her Maj- 
esty’s apartment and made some report to him on matters 
of state. The waiting women, half hidden by a silken 
curtain, sat with their cherry-colored, sleeveless jackets 
hanging loosely at their sides, some dressed in wisteria 
purple, some in daffodil yellow, a profusion of melting 
shades. Just then dinner was being set in the imperial 
apartment. ‘There was the tramping of the attendants’ 
feet, and the cry ‘Less noise’ from one of the chamber- 
lains. Without, the day was perfect. When the last 
dish had been put in place a butler came and announced 
dinner. The Mikado rose and went in slowly by the 
middle door attended by His Excellency the Dainagon, 
who remarked to the Empress on the beauty of the sur- 
roundings and the good deportment of the servants. He 
ended by quoting the lines: 3 


The days and months roll on 
But the Mount of Mimoso remains forever. 


I felt a poignant sorrow that all this beauty must so 
quickly fade, and wished things could go on unchanged 
for a thousand years.” 

Not only life within the palace does she conjure up 
for us, but visits to the mansions of the nobles, visits 
made in ox-carriages with portly wheels and shafts of 
black, with bodies of richly tinted lacquer set off with 
ornaments of chiseled silver. From behind the delicate 
green bamboo blinds that shut the carriage in, Sei Shona- 
gon and her sisters of the court still smile at us. Along 
the roads of ancient Kyoto they still move in stately 
procession, drawn by jet-black oxen richly caparisoned, 
escorted by stalwart men-at-arms in glittering accouter- 
ments. Through the green curtains Sei Shonagon still 
smiles at us, and as she smiles, she mocks. 

Though keenly sensitive to the beauty of her sur- 
roundings, Sei Shonagon’s deepest interest was in her- 
self—in the strange and thrilling reality of her thoughts 
and feelings, the queer whims of her nerves and the 
mysterious veerings of the moods of her blood. No de- 
tail of her inner life seems too petty, too personal, to 
record. She freely reveals to us her likes, her dislikes, 
her aversions, and the incidents of life that cause her 
joy; and these with a refinement of analysis that is 
amazing in its modernity. 

Judging from its comparative length, Sei Shonagon 
seems to have felt a peculiar satisfaction in compiling 
the chapter, “Detestable Things.” The occasions for 
her loathing are too numerous to give in full. The fol- 
lowing are typical entries: 

“A visitor who sits down to regale you with a long 
tale when you are in a hurry. If the caller is by any 
divine chance an intimate friend, you can pack him off 
until another time. But those whom you cannot sum- 
marily dismiss are detestable indeed.” 

“Babies who cry, or dogs that bark, just when you 
are trying to overhear something.” 

“A dog that barks at a clandestine visitor. I have 
often wanted to kill such dogs.” 

“The snoring of a man whom you are trying to con- 
ceal, and who has gone to sleep in a place where he has 
no business.” 

“Mosquitoes that buzz about when you want to sleep 
are especially detestable.” 

“People who interrupt your story to show off their 


own cleverness. All interrupters, young and old, are 
very detestable.” 

“People who, when you are telling a story, break in 
with, “Oh, I know,’ and give quite a different version 
from your own.” 

“Either at home or in the palace, to be roused up to 
receive an unwelcome visitor, in order to avoid whom 
you have been pretending to be asleep.” 

“Fleas are very detestable, especially when they get 
under your clothing and jump about.” 

Sei Shonagon’s enumeration of “Things One Hates,” 
though brief, is diverting. With a contempt for congru- 
ity that would have delighted Pope, she rates as equally 
to be despised ‘“‘a house that faces north,” ‘‘a man with 
a reputation for too great virtue,” “a light woman,” and 
“a stone wall in ruin.” 

Charming indeed is the self-portrayal given in the 
short chapter, “Things That Give One a Thrill.” She 
is moved to see sparrows feeding their young, to pass 
before temple courtyards where small children are play- 
ing, to discover a dim tarnish to begin to circle her Chi- 
nese metal mirror. “‘Exquisite indeed it is to lie alone in 
the cool quiet of one’s room while sweet incense burns 
slowly,” she writes. “To wash one’s hair, to make one’s 
toilet, to dress with lingering care in beautiful clothes 
delicately scented’; in this Sei takes a subtle delight, 
“even when one is alone and away from admiring eyes.” 
It also thrills her to have a handsome man stop her 
ox-carriage to ask the way when the directions are 
unmistakable. “Of evenings,’ she writes, “‘as I sit in 
vibrant suspense awaiting the visit of a friend, the 
smothered whispers of the wind without cause me to be 
strangely moved.” 

Withered hollyhocks that she had at bygone festivals 
worn in her hair; old fans inscribed with sentimental 
verse; the letters of persons once loved re-read on a 
rainy day; bright moonlight nights,—such are “The 
Things that Excite Regret for the Past.” 

In the chapter entitled “Things. That Cheer the 
Heart” she mentions coming home from an excursion 
with the carriages full to overflowing, with no lack of 
men in the party, and with spirited footmen to make the 
oxen go and the carriages speed along. Equally pleas- 
ant does she find it to drift downstream in a river boat. 
To sip cool water when she wakes in the night she finds 
quells dream fears. “When in a dull mood,” she writes 
in pleasant anticipation of Stevenson, “‘to have a visitor 
neither so intimate as to be uninteresting nor too great 
a stranger to be unreserved, who will tell you what is 
going on in the world—things pleasant or odious or 
strange, now touching on this, now on that, private mat- 
ters or public—in just sufficient detail not to be tedious. 
This is very agreeable.” Then follow observations on 
oxen, cats and priests. 

“A priest,’ she writes, “ought always to be hand- 
some. It is then much easier to keep your eyes fixed on 
his face, without which it is impossible to profit by his 
discourse. Otherwise the eyes wander and you begin to 
think of the strangest matters. Ugly preachers have a 
responsibility too grave to think of.” 

Most of the extracts given so far have been taken 
from the first two of the twelve volumes of the “Makura 
no Soshi.” The exact nature of this entertaining mis- 
cellany may be made clearer by a brief analysis of Book 
III. The book leads off with a list of “Flowers and 
Trees,” followed by a none-too-exciting enumeration of 
“Ponds,” “‘Festivals,’ “Trees,” “Birds,’—five brief but 
barren chapters. The sixth section is a list of “Lovely 
Things,” typical entries being “rosaries of crystal 
beads,” “a pretty little girl eating strawberries.”” Then 
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follows an enumeration of ‘Insects,’ ending with obser- 
vations on the detestable nature of crawling things. 
The eighth chapter gives a diverting collection of 
“Things That Are Ill-matched.” Then follow chapters 
on “Cascades,” “Rivers,’ “Bridges,’ ‘Villages,’ 
“Plants,” “Collections of Verse,’ “Subjects for Poems,” 
“Flowers.” Among the four “Things Not Altogether 
Reassuring,’ she mentions “to eat berries in the dark.” 
The last chapter, on “Things Irreconcilable,” 
some risqué and irrelevant reflections. The whole of 
Book III can be rendered into English in about three 
thousand words. And the whole of the “Makura no 
Soshi,’ despite its six hundred and forty-six pages in 
Japanese, would make but a thin volume when done into 
any European tongue. R 

The closing chapter, entitled “Things Sad to Con- 
template,’ explains the nature of the whole work, and 
the reason for the title, “Pillow Sketches.” The book 
ends: “Darkness has settled about me so that I can no 
longer see to write, and my writing brush is worn out. 
I shall bring these sketches to a close. They are a 
record of that which I have seen with my eyes and felt 
in my heart, not written that others might read, but 
jotted down to solace the loneliness of my home life. 

“One day, when I was in attendance upon the 
Empress, she showed me some paper which had been 
given her by her brother, Korechika, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal. ‘What is to be written on this?’ said 
her Majesty. ‘The Mikado has had copied on his some 
books of Chinese history.’ ‘It would be more to the 
purpose to use it for a pillow, I suggested. ‘Then use 
it for such,’ said the Empress, smiling, and gave me the 
huge roll. On this immense bundle of paper I have 
jotted down strange matters of all kinds without any 
connection or sequence.” 
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ON THE TRAIN—MARCH 
Henry Adams Bellows 


God! What a country! 

Flat, rusty, desolate fields, 

Flecked with puddles of dingy snow, 

Houses unpainted, haphazard in a wil- 
derness of man’s making, 

Breeders of creeping madness; 

Towns—cities perhaps— 

Made of factories, freight yards, hovels 
and churches; 

And all—ftelds, people, towns— 

Utterly flat and dreary. 
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At the very height of her pride and glory, suddenly 
misfortune came to Sei Shonagon. In 995 the Empress’ 
father, Michitake, first minister, died, and the same year 
her brother, Korechika, was banished for high treason. 
The Empress, saddened and rendered ill by these mis- 
fortunes, in 996 “changed her world and rose on the 
dragon to the Yellow Springs.” Sei Shonagon found 
herself without a patroness. The star of her destiny, 
then so brilliant, suddenly paled. Her father was dead. 
The Japanese proverb says: “The wife who is a scholar 
kills her husband.” Sei was a widow, so there was no 
husband to whom she could turn. She sought refuge 
with Shigeisha, sister to the deceased empress, and mis- 
tress to the Emperor Sanjo (1012-1016). In 1002 
Shigeisha died also, and Sei Shonagon found herself 
friendless at court. Her lovers forsook her, and the 
beauties of the palace waxed bitter over Sei’s fall. 

Of Sei Shonagon’s life after the death of Shigeisha 
in 1002 we know nothing for certain. One story is, she 
ended her days in the island of Shikoku. Some years 
ago, at the temple at Kompira, I was shown a moss- 
covered tombstone said to mark her grave. According 
to another story, she retired to Sei-ganji, a Buddhist 
temple near Kyoto, and “renounced the world with an 
eye to her happiness in a future state.” 

But no matter how she lived after leaving the court, 
the popular tradition is that her old age was spent in 
great distress in a hut just outside Kyoto—a hut once 
belonging to her old nurse. The storytellers like to nar- 
rate how the young bloods of the court used to drive in 
their handsome ox-carriages before her poor dwelling, 
and how at the sight of a bent old hag, withered and 
hideous as a devil, they used to whisper among them- 
selves, “It is the great poetess.” 

This was nine hundred years ago. 


Wait. When next you come 

Spring will have whispered the fields to life; 

Foliage will have cast its mystery about the 
wan houses, 

God’s trees will hide the churches; 

And in people’s eyes 

Will shine a light, such as shone from 
Moses’ face of old; 

And, like him, unaware 

Of the myriads that turn to them for help, 

They will look out over their wide fields, 

And go thither to their labor. 
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“MECHANISTIC” WAR AND PEACE 


Specialists tend to develop a 
certain restriction of outlook— 
it is scarcely to be called nar- 
row-mindedness—which is al- 
most certain to warp their 
judgment in a_ professional 
direction. That is the reason, 
as Chesterton points out, that jurymen must be selected 
from any walk of life——just twelve average men,—for 
professional juries would be intolerable. George W. 
Crile is too thoroughly and successfully a surgeon to see 
man otherwise than as “an adaptive mechanism” in war 
or peace. 

One is inclined to challenge such statements as, 
“Having an excess of food, shelter, and clothing, man no 
longer practices infanticide—but for no better reason,” 
and to feel that the famous picture of a soldier in action 
and a giant gorilla—also, apparently, in action—is hard- 
ly fair to either party. “A Mechanistic View of War 
and Peace” must stand as the truth but not the whole 
truth. However, it is precisely that side of the truth 
which most of us neglect in our thinking, studied from 
exactly the angle to which the majority are unused, and 
of which they are in need. Absolutely dispassionate, 
unpartisan and logical, it is unique in the flood of war 
writings and intensely interesting. The closing chapter 
gratifyingly supports the point of view denounced by 
militarists as hopelessly Quixotic and impossible. Says 
this most unflinchingly practical of books: “In the web of 
childhood, as well as of maturity, the consequences of 
war should be as prominent as the glory of war. The 
thrilling departure of patriot husband or son should be 
paralleled by the somber desertion of wife or mother; 
the glory of the bayonet charge by its disemboweled vic- 
tims; the report of the staff commander by that of the 
surgeon-general.”’ “Children should be taught to 
regard as heroes those who have made possible the con- 
quest of nature through invention and discovery; those 
who have striven for and have achieved great ideals of 
government, of education, of science and of morals. 
Peace has as worthy heroes as has war.” 


How Diretomats Mace War 


The author of “How Diplomats Make War’ prefers 
- to remain behind the non-committal anonymity of “A 
British Statesman.” Whoever he is, he writes like a 
socialist with a Teutonic preference. His is that pro- 
vokingly attractive sort of book which you read with in- 
credulous headshakings until nasty little truths pop out 
of it and hit you into respectful astonishment. The 
British statesman is extremely dissatisfied with diplo- 
matic procedure first and last. He believes this war, 
and most wars, to be results of governmental juggling 
and dishonesty, not on one side but on all sides; that 
matters will be no better until the people apply cor- 
rective investigation and much-needed chastisement to 
their diplomatic pilots. He waxes pungently sarcastic 
as to the overemphasis, as he considers it, laid upon the 
writings of German philosophers and teachers. 

In this connection, anent the occasion when the Lord 
Mayor of London wined and dined the Kaiser, he says, 
it is a comparatively mild sample of his method,— 
“Poor Lord Mayor, little did he know that he took a 


viper to his bosom. For all he knew, the Emperor might 
have had a copy of ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ secreted 
under his uniform.” Again, “Let us for heaven’s sake 
get away from the neurasthenic slosh and tosh of ‘violat- 
ing treaties’ and think of our history in connection with 
numberless ‘scraps of paper.’ Nobody in the long run 
is going to be taken in by our sanctimoniousness, our 
smug lifting up of hands to heaven as though heaven 
were a colony of the British Empire.’ Yes, he insists 
he is an Englishman. The reason for anonymity is not 
too incomprehensible. “It is difficult now to make the 
people of Britain and America understand we did not 
declare war against Germany because her methods of 
warfare are not conducted according to the Hague rules; 
neither did Britain declare war on Germany because 
Louvain, Malines, and Dinant have been destroyed, and 
the Belgian people have had almost every kind of atroci- 
ty inflicted upon them.’ Although this may not be 
wholly fair, it must be conceded a large amount of per- 
tinence and truth. “How Diplomats Make War’ is one 
of the most effectual antidotes for mental stagnation and 
prejudicial atrophy to be recommended just now. 


West Point 1x Our NExt Wark 


Perhaps a little of what was said in connection with 
the professional bias of Dr. Crile applies to Maxwell 
Woodhull, author of “West Point in Our Next War.” A 
soldier, of a family of soldiers, he would be likely to 
scorn Dr. Crile’s “Action patterns” in behalf of peace. 
His is exclusively the militarist vision, skeptical of effort 
in any other direction. “West Point in Our Next War” 
outlines with care and detail the creation and mainte- 
nance of a standing army in the United States, with par- 
ticular attention to the training at West Point. The 
plan is well worth study. It certainly would seem to 
meet the demands of efficiency. The question is whether 
or not it would tend to something more than efficiency ; 
whether it would not o’erleap itself past the bound of 
usefulness. 

Is War DImInisHINnG? 
This astonishing title means, more clearly, Has there 
been a diminution in the “quantity” of war waged during 
the years separating us from 1450? The study present- 
ed under it was begun six years ago, and is not an out- 
growth of the immediate war. The first chapter tries to 
be strictly neutral to the two political philosophies at 
conflict in the world, but doesn’t quite succeed. Follow- 
ing chapters are too occupied with statistical research to 
have opportunity for argument or theory. The authors’ 
complaint is that, with all the contentions that war “‘is 
to cease or ought to cease, no one apparently has taken 
the pains to find out if war really is ceasing. No one 
has made appeal to the simplest facts of history bearing 
on the philosophy of war, namely, the dates of wars,— 
the definite actual years of peace and of war that have 
accompanied the lives of successive generations of men.” 
Accordingly, they have applied themselves painstak- 
ingly to dates and data, analyzing and counting the bel- 
ligerent epochs in Europe, nation by nation. Facts are 
excellent things to consider now and then, though they 
have a tendency to disturb preconceived notions. There 
may be a certain danger in the continual backward look 
of research, but, after all, it is very well to know whence 
we have come before we become too voluble about whither 
we are going. M. A. Mortland. 
“A Mechanistic View of War and Peace,” by George W. Crile; The 
Macmillan Company, New York; $1.25 net. 

“How Diplomats Make War,” by “A British Statesman’; B. W. 
Huebsch, New York; $1.50 net. 

“West Point in Our Next War,” by Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; $1.25 net. 


“Is War Diminishing?’’ by Frederick Adams Woods and Alexander 
Baltzley; Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston; $1 net. 
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ANTHEMS, FORM AND SPIRIT 


Among the anthems recently received 
from Oliver Ditson Company, Bruno 
Huhn’s “Sing unto the Lord” is a contri- 
bution of real value. Strongly and sim- 
ply built, it moves forward with vigorous 
gladness. There is no moment of somber 
mysticism; sorrow and supplication and 
joyous assurance are expressed with spon- 
taneous directness; one can hear it being 
sung under the open sky in a cathedral 
aisle of overarching elms. 

The first of Louis R. Dressler’s “Eight 
Responses for Use after Prayer,” “Father 
in Thy Mysterious Presence Kneeling,” 
has a quiet, dreaming beauty which 
promises more than the other seven re- 
sponses fulfill. C. W. Henrich’s Easter 
anthem, “Why Seek Ye the Living Among 
the Dead?” is well handled throughout. 
The musical content is interesting in it- 
self, and reflects the significance of the 
words with exceptional fidelity. 

In “Six Easter Carols, Eleventh Series,” 
Clough-Leiter’s “Christ, the Lord, is Risen 
Again,” William Arms Fisher’s “Christ 
Hath Arisen” and Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney’s “Alleluia Hearts and Voices” are 
especially interesting. In spite of the 
strongly marked characteristics of each 
of these three composers, their anthems 
have one admirable thing in common. 
Each voice is given a refreshingly clean 
melodic line, and the résultant harmonies 
have the spontaneity and consistency that 
perpendicular thinking never can attain. 

“The Prayer of Thanksgiving,” a 
folk-song of the Netherlands, arranged 
by E. Kremser, has a certain broad 
tranquillity that tends toward beauty. It 
is direct and stalwart, and well arranged 
for men’s voices. 

The Netherlands, incidentally, are 
coming into their long-delayed musical 
heritage of general appreciation. The 
Dutch songs transcribed by Josef Hof- 
mann have been received with instant en- 
thusiasm wherever he has played them. 
We hurry so indefatigably most of the 
time that it is almost startlingly restful 
to sit still once in awhile and hear some- 
thing which is spacious and wide _ hori- 
zoned and imperturbably serene. 

Whether the worldwide interest in 
Raemaeker’s cartoons has anything to do 
with this recent awakening to the charac- 
teristic qualities of Dutch music is a 
debatable question. It seems a possible 
hypothesis. Serenity is far enough from 
the subjects he presents, but the breadth 
of his outlook, the utter absence of per- 
sonal mannerisms, and the colossal sin- 
cerity of his portrayals may have their 
source in the same national traits which 
give rise to folk-music of dynamic tran- 
quillity. 

Speaking of modern anthems, too many 
of them suggest that the composer has 
worked out a pleasant little melody which 
would do very well for a young soprano 
to sing in a drawing-room, adorned with 
appropriate words about twilight and ab- 
sence and yearning, and has then har- 
monized it in the conscientious way one 
puts in the “other three voices” in the 
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harmony textbook “examples.” Being sure 
that the rhythm conforms to the meter of 
the lines he is setting to music, there 
seems nothing more to do but to write in 
the words, and send the finished product 
to a music publisher. 

Will some one take him away from his 
textbook and persuade him to live in a 
cathedral during the choral services for 
half a year or so? And between the 
services, take him into crowds and into 
solitudes,—let him work in concert with 
others for something they believe in as 
one man; let him find his way to knowing 
what unity of purpose and inspiration 
means in a group of strongly ditfferenti- 
ated individuals; let him feel for himself 
how all those interfluent perceptions re- 
enforce each other, and give a rhythmic 
impetus to the one strong current which 
contains them all. Then let him go back 
to his study and write anthems. 

* * 
A MUSICAL PILGRIMAGE 

We have received from J. Fischer & 
Brother a piano suite of Arthur Hinton’s 
which repays close consideration. It is 
called “A Summer Pilgrimage in the 
White Mountains,’ and consists of six 
pieces for the pianoforte, which are also 
published separately. Whether we care 
to have definitely outlined localities sug- 
gested to us when we are listening to 
music or not, we shall find much to inter- 
est us here. For this English composer 
does no musical cataloguing,—there is 
nothing arbitrarily descriptive or imita- 
tive; he simply transcribes for us certain 
impressions he received, and we find them 
very much worth while. 

‘There are no perfunctory passages, and 
no musical platitudes. His originality is 
as genuine as it is unaggressive. He 
never expresses intrinsic beauty in terms 
of obvious prettiness, and it takes a sec- 
ond reading and a third before one ap- 
preciates fully the integrity of thought 
which is fundamental to his work, and 
the fine adjustment of harmonic freedom 
and melodic inspiration. There is some- 
thing of Debussy in his feeling for at- 
mosphere, and much of Brahms in the 
structural stability and ingenuity of his 
building. In these short sketches for the 
piano we find the same feeling for logical 
development which is so abundantly 
demonstrated in his second symphony, in 
C minor. 

As a composition “At the Husking” 
interesting; as a portrayal of the spirit 
of this sturdy sort of merry-making it 
fails to convince. He has felt the char- 
acteristic sadness underlying the boister- 
ous fun, but he has expressed it in a 
foreign tongue. The dance is gay and 
bold and vivid enough, but it is not ro- 
bust. It needs squarer shoulders and 
thicker-soled shoes. Yankee mirth does 
not express itself in mazurka rhythms. 
Such a husking as this could occur in 
America only on the East Side in New 
York, if the barn and cornfields could be 
transported there. 

In the “Passing of Summer” there are 
no such incongruities. Without overem- 
phasis or trace of sentimentality, the 
composer gives us his interpretation and 
makes it our own. There is a promise in 
the going of summer, to his mind, and he 
ends with a clear chord of expectancy. 
The delicate lucidity of his thought, and 
a certain lovely austerity of phrasing, 
remind one of a fellow-countryman of 
his who works in another medium. One 
feels that Robert Bridges might say very 
much the same thing in very much the 
same way with words instead of music. 
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“PROHIBITION TRIUMPHANT” 


Editor The Bellman, 

Sir: I want to congratulate you upon 
the good sense of your editorial, “Prohi- 
bition Triumphant.” It is admirable, and 
directs attention to the folly of thinking 
that prohibition is not practicable and 
cannot succeed. ‘The liquor interests for 
years have succeeded in blinding the eyes 
of the public to the facts. Now, sensible 
men and women have begun to realize 
that they have been duped into believing 
that living was not worth while without 
alcohol, and that saloons were necessary 
and productive of better business. 

This is the veriest rot. Even the liquor 
interests are seeing the handwriting on 
the wall. One of the most successful 
saloon-keepers in this vicinity admitted 
to a business acquaintance the other day 
that he did not think that he could con- 
tinue in business for more than five years, 
as the public would close the saloons 
within that period. He is clever enough 
not to drink a drop himself, but has 
cleared a fortune in bringing ruin to 
thousands at fifteen cents a glass. 

The greatest curse has been the acces- 
sibility of alcohol. That means the evil 
of putting a saloon on nearly every street 
corner and fitting it up so lavishly that 
men will not be ashamed to be seen going 
into it. In Maine, where prohibition has 
been intrenched for years, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of an occasional “blind 
pig,” the saloon has been banished en- 
tirely. To obtain liquor, the young man 
has to enter slum resorts that he would 
not think of going to even if he could 
get to them easily. 

Young men and boys are the raw ma- 
terial of the saloons, and by making alco- 
hol inaccessible, as has been done in 
prohibition states, the younger generation 
has been saved from the street corner 
temptation. The country is coming to 
see this, and although I have never been 
classed as a prohibitionist in politics I 
surely see the end of the saloon in 
sight. 

Have you ever thought what a trade 
revival this country will see when the 
liquor waste is stopped, and personal effi- 
ciency is increased by getting fifty mil- 
lion men to stay sober? If this seems un- 
reasonable, look at Russia and the public 
sentiment that has been created in favor 
of prohibition. Russia will stay sober 
always, now that she has had a taste of it. 


Wiri1aMm J. Bores. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, March 28, 1916. 
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HENRY JAMES’ CONVERSATION 


A contributor to Reedy’s Mirror is re- 
sponsible for the following interesting 
description of Henry James when he 
visited the city of St. Louis on a lecture 
tour in March, 1905, and also for the 
quoted bits of conversation which he re- 
membered and set down after spending 
an evening in the author’s company: 

“Mr. James was seated at a long table 
in the middle of the room, and around 
him were grouped about thirty-five men. 
He looked like an Englishman: close- 
shaven, thin-lipped, straight-nosed, a lit- 
tle florid. He seemed about sixty years 
of age. His manner was most polite and 
very deliberate. He hesitated, after the 
fashion of Englishmen, was precise and 
chose his words with evident care. 

“He conversed for three hours, and I 
was so much impressed by the excellent 
quality of his talk that next morning I 
dictated the inclosed memoranda of what 
he said. I find, on reading over what 
I dictated, that I failed to catch at all 
times the spirit of his style. Nevertheless, 
I have been able to give in some instances 
his exact words.” 

Following other remarks, Mr. James 
was asked: 

Q. To change the subject abruptly, 
have you read the autobiographic frag- 
ment written by Oscar Wilde in prison? 

J. No, I haven’t, but I was interested 
in it. I believe it to be spurious. Wilde 
was a curious fellow: one of those Irish 
adventurers who had something of the 
Roman character; able, but false. I have 
met him. He was a most miserable and 
unhappy man. I do not think so highly 
of his ability as some have thought, al- 
though he was very able. He was in some 
sort a follower of a fellow-countryman 
of ours—Whistler—who, I think, was a 
much more interesting man. I just es- 
caped hearing a clever and now notorious 
retort of Whistler to Wilde. They were 
dining at a friend’s house in Paris, when 
Whistler said something quite character- 
istic and clever. Wilde remarked, “I wish 
I had said that.” 

Whistler replied, “My dear Oscar, you 
will!’—which was very good, you know. 
Wilde’s death was miserable. As soon as 
he got out of jail, he returned to the 
abominable life he had been leading be- 
fore his imprisonment. I know this. He 
went to Paris and lived in the utmost 
straits, suffering sometimes for neces- 
saries. 

There is a story about him, which per- 
haps you have heard, which shows that at 
the last there was a flicker of his old wit. 
When a bill was presented for drugs 
which he had been compelled to take, he 
said, “I fear I am dying beyond my 
means.” This is quite witty, but you see 
not so very clever after all, as the sugges- 
tion of living beyond one’s means is easily 
availed of even by a feeble man. Wilde 
was frequently guilty of the trick of in- 
verting a commonplace, as in his saying, 
“Punctuality is the thief of time”; yet 
he was distinctly witty. 

Do you know Bernard Shaw, and 
do you think he is as great a dramatist 
as Shakspere? 

His is a very amusing success. I 
do not think highly of him. Wilde wrote 
a better play I think, and I am glad to 


see that “Lady Windemere’s Fan” is be- 
coming one of the classics, that is, one of 
the plays that will be acted. It is a dis- 
tinctly good play, better than anything 
Shaw has written. Shaw has the sort of 
success that consists in being talked 
about; but I do not think him great. He 
is more talked about in America than in 
England, and I do not mean to approve 
the American taste. 

Q. Do the current English novels give 
a correct picture of morals and manners? 

J. Oh, I think not. 

Q. What sort of person was Tennyson 
socially ? 

J. I have seen him, but can hardly say 
that I knew him. 

Q. Why is his biography so dull? 

J. Tennyson’s son and biographer had 
all the material for a good book, but not 
the slightest idea of what a good book 
ought to be. 

Q. Did you find Tennyson more in- 
teresting than Browning? 

J. Ah, that is not a fair question. 

Q. May I venture to ask whether you 
understand Browning? 

J. Oh,—ah,—I,—I think I understand 
him, but I never venture to explain him. 

* * 


The Stewart & Kidd Company has just 
issued a new volume of Alaskan travel, 
“Camp Fires in the Yukon,” by Harry 
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Anton Auer. In this book the author, an 
explorer and a hunter of big game, takes 
the reader from the shut-in life of the 
cities to the wilderness of Alaska and 
the Yukon. 

* * 


SLUSH 


Current Opinion has some remarks to 
make on the misrepresenting remarks 
printed on the jackets of various best- 
selling novels. But how a publisher ex- 
pects to reach an intelligent public with 
such advertisements as the following is 
almost beyond comprehension. It is easy 
to damn with faint praise, but the oppo- 
site doctrine is more pernicious, when 
employed in the exaggerated style of this 
notice, which appeared in a prominent 
New York publication: 

“Thousands of people, younger and 
older, will fairly revel in of the 
» a homely, refreshing story of 
family life. It is as true to a healthy 
human nature and habits of today as 
‘Little Women’ was in its day. It is a 
family book of the best sort, exactly the 
thing to read aloud in the home circle. 
There are five children, all girls, to bring 
up; and Prudence, the oldest, does the 
mothering. The exploits and adventures 
keep one on the jump; the tale bubbles 
over with the humor of a typical Ameri- 
can family, and a pretty love story is the 
climax.” 

These are called the days of sane, con- 
vincing advertising, but certain book 
publishers apparently still cling with 
childlike faith to the methods of the 
patent medicine show. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Today and Tomorrow,” Charles H. 
Towne; George H. Doran Company, New 
York; $1 net. 

“Clouded Amber,” Patience Warren; 
Richard Badger, Boston; $1.35 net. 

“Drifting Waters,” Rachel S. Mac- 
namara; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
$1.35 net. 

“John Ferguson,” St. John G. Ervine; 
The Macmillan Company, New York; $1 
net. 

“Songs of the Soil,” Fenton Johnson; 
Fenton Johnson, New York; — net. 

“Poems and ‘Translations,’ James H. 
Ayslop; Small, Maynard & Company; 
Boston; — net. 

“The Fifth Wheel,” Olive H. Prouty; 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York; $1.35 
net. 

“Camp Fires in the Yukon,” H. A. 
Auer; Stewart & Kidd Company, Cin- 
cinnati; $1.75 net. 

“Green Mansions,” W. H. Hudson; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.50 net. 

“Seventeen,” Booth Tarkington; Har- 
per & Brothers, New York; $1.35 net. 

“Love at Large,” Sophie Kerr; Harper 
& Brothers, New York; $1.25 net. 

“Memorial Day Pageant,” Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay; Harper & Brothers, 
New York; 25 cents net. 

“The Twin Sisters,’ Justus Miles For- 
man; Harper & Brothers, New York; 
$1.35 net. 

“A-B-C of Golf,” John D. Dunn; Har- 
per & Brothers, New York; 50 cents net. 

“The Mastering of Mexico,” Kate 
Stephens; The Macmillan Company, New 
York; — net. 

“Wreckage,” J. Hartley Manners; 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York; 
$1 net. 

“Behind the Bolted Door,” Arthur E. 
McFarlane; Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York; $1.35 net. 


Few people in Wall Street believe that 
there will be a country-wide railroad 


strike. Nevertheless, the presentation of 
the demands by representatives of the 
unions has excited discussion as to what 
would happen if the question should hang 
fire a long time. The railroad men say 
that they cannot grant the demands, and 
some of the union representatives have 
said that they must do so or find traffic 
tied up some morning by a ruinous strike. 
The chances are, however, that the matter 
will be settled by arbitration, just as it 
was settled in 1912, at a time when the 
union leaders had given the roads only a 
few hours in which to say “yes” or “no.” 
Any attempt at high-handed measures by 
the unions now would react unfavorably 
upon organized labor. 


“T0900 MUCH MEXICO—T0O MUCH SUSSEX” 


There has been an indisposition to do 
anything in the way of increased public 
trading in the stock market. “Too much 
Mexico and too much Sussex,” with the 
added fear of a railroad strike, have been 
the governing factors. There has been 
an utter dearth of outside buying orders. 
Some high-grade investment shares have 
found a ready market when offered by 
foreign holders. Pressure from this 
source has been an important factor in 
causing depression. 

At times the market has ruled heavy, 
and there have been large sales of indus- 
trial and railroad shares. But at other 
times sufficient support has been forth- 
coming to strengthen the list and to give 
it the appearance of temporary firmness. 
Considering the extent of the unsettle- 
ment, the showing has been highly credit- 
able. 

REJUVENATION OF ERIE 


One of the most significant reports 
issued by any railroad was that given out 
by the Erie for 1915. It is so unusual to 
see the Erie with a good-sized surplus 
that the totals attracted a great deal of 
attention. The report showed earnings 
of 4.32 per cent on the common stock, 
after allowing four per cent each for 
the first and the second preferred stocks. 
The thing which would cause almost as 
much commotion as the burning up of the 
Stock Exchange would be the declaration 
of a dividend on Erie common. There is 
no one foolish enough to believe that 
dividends will be paid on the common for 
a while yet, but the fact that the road 
has made such a good showing, and that 
the progress from the old “receivership 
basis” is better now than it ever was, ex- 
plains why some of the shrewdest men in 
Wall Street are said to have been quiet 
buyers of the stock for months past. 


DEMAND FOR COPPER 


An order for twenty-five million pounds 
of copper for the French government 
helped the copper issues. The metal is 
for April, May, and June delivery, and 
is said to have been bought around 
twenty-seven cents a pound. This is the 
largest foreign order received by Ameri- 
can producers since the allies contracted 
for one hundred and thirty-five million 
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pounds for delivery through 1916. A 
portion of this copper was used for the 
account of France, and the fact that 
that government has had to come into the 
market so soon again shows at what a 
tremendous rate copper is passing into 
consumption for purposes of war. 

In ordinary times had it been an- 
nounced that a foreign order had been 
taken for six million dollars worth of 


American copper, the copper shares 
would have risen to “sky-level.” As it 


was, there was no great demonstration in 
the market when this news came out. 
But many of the copper issues held 
strong, and there was good buying of 
some of the better shares that had not 
risen above their intrinsic value. 


LONDON SELLING AGAIN 

Every one is talking of the impending 
liquidation by London, which some esti- 
mates place at an extraordinary figure, 
and liable to have a far-reaching effect 
upon investment conditions in America. 
Several important foreign houses have 
been making quiet sales of foreign-owned 
American bonds for their clients. 

I talked with one investment expert a 
few days ago who admitted to me that 
within a year and a half he had pur- 
chased thirty million dollars’ worth of 
American bonds which had been held by 
foreign investors and institutions. He 
said that his purchases represented the 
cream of the prior lien issues, and that 
many of them were of the class that are 
rarely offered to investors these days. 
They probably would never have come 
upon the market at all if there had not 
been a war, and if residents of the bel- 
ligerent countries had not felt obliged to 
support their governments by purchasing 
the new war issues. Some of the large 
insurance companies have been heavy 
purchasers of these prior lien issues, as 
well as other mortgage investments that 
have been long held abroad. 

UNITED STATES STEEL DIVIDENDS 

An interesting report has been in cir- 
culation concerning the possible action of 
United States Steel Corporation direc- 
tors in the near future toward setting 
aside a reserve fund to protect the pay- 
ment of the five per cent dividend on the 
common stock throughout periods of 
trade depression. None of the officers 
would discuss the suggestion, but it has 
been urged as one of the possibilities of 
an extraordinary period. 

At the annual meeting a year ago the 
proposal was made by a director who was 
chagrined at the inability of the corpora- 
tion to continue dividends at that time. 
Judge Gary said that the suggestion had 
been considered, and that the directors 
would like nothing better than to pro- 
vide for the continuance of dividends in 
some such way if it could be arranged. 
Such a course certainly would be spec- 
tacular enough to create a profound sen- 
sation. 

UNION PACIFIC 


Judge Lovett’s assertion that the Union 
Pacific was handling the largest volume 
of traffic on record, and that in all 
probability it would continue to do so for 
months to come, had a good sentimental 
influence. He added that his road, in 
common with other western lines, was get- 
ting a large volume of long-haul business 
owing to the crippled ocean shipping 
facilities of the Pacific Coast. Withdrawal 
of so many steamships from this service 
has forced shippers to send by rail many 
shipments ordinarily made by water. 


New York. William J. Boies. 


British Foreman Compositor: “Three 
more of my men have enlisted this morn- 
ing.” 

Editor: “Ah! 
suppose?” 

Foreman Compositor: “Well! Perhaps 
that’s the way to put it, but they say 
they would rather be shot than set any 


more of your copy!” —Passing Show. 
* * 


A wave of patriotism, I 


Waiter: “Haven’t you forgotten some- 
thing, sir?” 

Diner: “Why, I thought I gave you the 
customary tip.” 

Waiter: “You did, sir; but you forgot 
to eat.” —Pickings. 

Waiter: “The two-shillin’ table d’hote, 
sir? Take my advice, and don’t you 
touch it. Tve stood the food ’ere for 
close on twenty years, but it’s got me 
beat at last and I’m _ resignin’, sir. 
Barrin’ the disadvantages of ’avin’ no ex- 
perienced waitin’, you’d ’ave a ’ealthier 
meal in the trenches any day of the week, 


sir.” —Passing Show. 


* 

Lulu’s mother heard a great splashing 
in the bathroom, and upon investigating 
found her little daughter standing by the 


partially filled tub in a very bedraggled 
condition. 

“Why, you see,” Lulu explained, “I’ve 
been trying to walk on the water and it’s 
no fool’s job, let me tell you.” 

—New York Times. 
* * 

Sergeant (at drill): “Company! two 
paces forward! march!!” 

Old Countrywoman (looking on): 
“That’s just like them officers! Couldn’t 
he take two paces forrard ’isself, instead 
o moving the whole regiment?” 

—London Opinion. 
* * 

“How is your boy Josh getting along 
with his books?” 

“First rate,” replied the farmer. “He’s 
learned a whole lot.” 

“Knows more than you do, I bet.” 

“T won’t say that. But he kin tell me 
a lot of the things I already know, in 
language I can’t understand.” 

—Washington Star. 
* * 

Archie: “How does it happen that 
Smith hasn’t that habit of talking to him- 
self any more?” 

Burt: “He caught himself cheating at 
solitaire, and hasn’t spoken to himself 
since.” —Jack o? Lantern. 

* * 

For a month three Cezanne water-colors 
hung upside down in a Fifth Avenue 
gallery and nobody knew the difference. 

—New York Evening World. 


* * 


Apropos of preparedness (and what 
isn’t?) some years before the present war 
Punch ran a cartoon representing Britan- 
nia pleading for a more adequate defense 
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against the war-lord, shown rampant in 
the background, with the caption: (Bri- 
tannia to Vulcan): “If you turn sulky 
and won’t make any armor, how shall I 
be able to resist Mars?” 

The date of the issue of Punch was 
March 25, 1865, and the war-lord in the 
background was Uncle Sam, fresh from 
his victory over the Confederacy and ar- 
rogant with lust for territorial and finan- 
cial aggrandizement. Isn’t it a small 
world, after all? —New York Tribune. 


* * 


Mrs. Youngwedd (a doctor’s daugh- 
ter): “Did papa say he would do any- 
thing for you?” 

Youngwedd: “Yes; he said he would 
operate upon me at any time free of 
charge.” —Pickings. 

* * 

The late Charles Frohman used to di- 
vide Americans into two classes—those 
who dine in evening dress and those who 
dine in their shirtsleeves. 

“Or, to put it better,” Mr. Frohman 
would say, “the two great American 
classes are, first, those who dress for 
dinner, and, second, those who undress for 
dinner.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“No, my ’usband ain’t killed, Mrs. 
Marks. No sooner did I put all the kids 
in mournin’, even to Biby in the pram, 
when I gets a telegram a sayin’ ’e’s alive 
and well. Yes, an’ all this expense for 
nothin’.” 

“Wot a crool shame!” 

—Passing Show. 


* * 


“How much vas dose collars?” 
“Two for a quarter.” 
“How much for vun?” 
“Fifteen cents.” 
“Giff me de odder vun.” 
—Yale Record. 


* * 


“Can any girl tell me the three foods 
required to keep the body in health?” 
There was silence till one maiden held 
up her hand and replied: 
“Yer breakfast, yer dinner, and yer 
supper.” —San Francisco Argonaut. 
* * 


The woman of the house reached the 
conclusion that the attachment of the 
policeman for her cook must be investi- 
gated, lest it prove disastrous to domestic 
discipline. “Do you think he means busi- 
ness, Bridget?” she asked. “I think he 
does, mum,” said Bridget. “He’s begun 
to complain about my cookin’, mum.” 

—London Opinion. 


* * 


A literary club was organized by women 
in a suburb of Boston. For a while 
everything went along beautifully. One 
evening, while the Browns were having 
dinner, Mr. brown asked: 

“Well, Inez, did you have a pleasant 
meeting at your club this afternoon?” 

“Oh, yes, dear!” replied Mrs. Brown 
with great enthusiasm, “it was really a 
splendid meeting. About the best we 
have had, I think.” 

“Indeed,” said the husband, who was 
not a firm believer in women’s clubs; 
“what was the topic under discussion to- 
day ?” 

Mrs. Brown couldn’t seem to remember 
at first. Finally, however, she exclaimed 
triumphantly: 

“Oh, yes, I remember! We discussed 
that brazen looking woman with red hair 
that’s just moved in across the street, 
and Shakspere.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
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for the stock in Chicago, New York and other cities 
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100 people each month have purchased stock since the offer 
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There is nothing secret about Northern 
States Power Company. Every stockholder receives 
an exhaustive printed annual report giving all the facts. The 
prosperity of the Company is not due to excessive profits, but 
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improvements, etc., in the general investment 
markets of the country. Its securities are offered in 
home territory for the following principal reasons: 
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ners, as weil as partners in community advancement. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee € St. Paul Railway announces 
that the Ail-Steel Transcontinental trains—‘‘The 
Olympian ’’and‘**The Columbian’’—between Twin Cities, 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma are now operated elec- 
trically between Three Forks and Deer Lodge, Montana. 


The stretch of 115 miles now under electrical operation, 
is the first unit of the electrified district of this rail- 
way, extending from Harlowton, Montana, to Avery, 
Idaho, a distance cf 440 miles, across the Great Con- 
tinental Divide. 
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